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Increased Sales 
Are “‘Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 
International produces the most ccmplete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need —there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
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Good whea 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 


is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


know mill ng wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


A < BuRRI IR) MILLS. Incorporated 
——- | KANSAS-CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


_ OT ee BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING « KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presienr A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x.c. mor 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
































113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
| PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL | 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: | 
HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 
BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, NY- 
= 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


Aged djid } Me rated 
Cy 


To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 
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DIVISION 
You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Or receive better service e Or be in better hands 
r receive vette ervice i re GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX 
It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour eneded aff 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
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CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 





MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. © KANSAS CITY, MO. ¢ PHONE HA 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS + CHICAGO & MINNEAPOLIS 
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“WONDERWALL saves us 








WONDERWALL 
Beit bag x ake 


Robert ¢ 


Hector Supply Company of Miami, Fla., operating 
four plants, produces and distributes fertilizers, feeds, 
insecticides and plant foods. 

President Robert C. Hector found that West 
Virginia’s WONDERWALL measurably reduced his com- 
pany’s bag costs, yet gives better service. 

“We were packing 100 pounds of fertilizer in a 
sewn open-mouth multiwall of natural kraft. This was 
constructed of 1,90 AL, 2/40, and 1/50 for a total 
.’ Mr. Hector said. 

‘‘When we switched to a WONDERWALL of 1/110 AL 
and 1/70 construction, we saved 40 pounds in paper 


basis weight of 220 


basis weight, and that figures out to $7.80 per thou- 
sand bags. Equally important, our bag breakage now 
is negligible’. 


SR NET eS 


$780 per 1000 bags’ 


. Hector, P 






lent of Hector Supply Co., holds a cost-saving Wonderwall. 


WoONDERWALL bags are better because they’re made 
with Kraftsman Clupak* paper, the tough, impact- 
resisting kraft with the built-in stretch— pioneered 
by West Virginia. 

Packers of cement, feed, fertilizers, sugar, flour, 
and many other products are reducing bag costs 
substantially with WONDERWALL. 

See how you can save money; we'll be glad to 
show you. Just write Multiwall Bag Division, 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*( lupak, Ine.’s 
tured under its authority. 


trademark for extensible paper, manufac- 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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FINANCIAL REPORT — Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has 
increased earnings 
ended June 30 
net profit, sales and operating in- 
come. Flour from ADM's Command- 
er Larabee division is listed as one 
of the products which contributed 
to the increase 


reported 
the year 
along with higher 


for 


page 5 
CHALLENGE—The Federa! Trade 
Commission has been challenged 
concerning legal interpretation of 
final cease and desist orders is- 
sued under Sec. |! of the Clayton 
Act between 1914 and July 23 
1959 

page 6 


PL 480 GRAIN—There are doubts 
that the Senate will approve trans- 
shipment of U.S. grain 
under Public Law 480 
Canadian ports, with 
resting on a legal 
For details, see 


financed 
through 
the 
complication. 


issue 


page 7 


ANNUAL REPORT—Net profits of 
$3,822,824 are reported by Burrus 
Mills, Inc., for the 
ended June 30, 1959, 
a 26.7% increase over the previous 
For details, 


fiscal year 


representing 
year. see 

page 10 
WEATHER MODIFICATION — The 
third of a 


amination of weather phenomenon 


series on scientific ex- 


particularly with reference to wea- 


ther changes and their control. 
Part | appeared Aug. |! and Part 
Il on Aug. 18 

page 12 
CUSTOMER APPEAL — Federal 


Bake Shops has established a unit 
in Atlanta, Ga that makes fuil 
use of ‘customer appeal’ by hav- 
ing its cake decorating facilities 
prominently displayed they 
can be observed—and the custom- 
er's order placed on the spot 


where 


page 20 
WHEAT TEAM—A five-man group 


from Pakistan visited in 
Chicago as part of a 30-day tour 
of the U.S. growing 
and marketing facilities. The wheat 
team visited the Millers National 
Federation, the American 
of Baking and the Chicago Board 
of Trade 


recently 


and its wheat 


Institute 


page 31 
REGULAR FEATURES 
* 

Editorials : a 
Flour Market ........ 8 
Wheat Market ... 9 
Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 16 
Convention Calendar 25 


INDUSTRY STATISTICS 
* 


Current Flour Production 9 


Canadian Wheat Acreages 26 
PL 480 Shipments 26 
Stock Market 33 




















RICE MARKET LETTER 
CHARGES EXAMINED 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Board of 
Trade has no plans at present for 
further determination as to whether 
certain statements in the market let- 
ter of Daniel F. Rice & Co. on July 
20 violated the exchange’s rules and 
regulations with respect to being det- 
rimental to the association. (The 
Miller, July 28, page 33.) The special 
committee appointed to investigate 
the matter has concluded its pro- 
ceedings. It found that the criticisms 
voiced in the Rice market letter were 
not in violation of the board of trade 
rules and regulations. 





Union, Management 
At International 
Reach Agreement 


BUFFALO—Employees of the In- 
ternational Milling Co. at Buffalo vot- 
ed Aug. 21 to accept a new, one-year 
agreement and returned to work Aug 
24. Approval by the union member- 
ship was by a margin of 4-to-1, end- 
ing a prolonged walkout of workers 
which began early in August. About 
160 International workers, represent- 
ed by Local 36, American Federation 
of Grain Millers (AFL-CIO) were af- 
fected by the agreement 

Frank T. Hoese, AFGM vice presi- 
dent, said that the new pact includes 
a 15¢ hourly increase in pay, 
fication adjustments, an arrangement 
week-end working hours, 


classi- 


covering 


and other fringe benefits 
With the return of workers to 
their jobs at International, the com- 


pany and the union were expected to 


meet to discuss grievances which led 
to the walkout 

In the meantime, talks are contin- 
uing at Buffalo between the union 


and executives of General Mills, Inc., 


where more than 1,000 production 
and maintenance employees are in- 
volved. Recently, 77% of the union 


members represented at General Mills 


voted rejection of a new proposal 
made by the company 

The one remaining company still 
to negotiate a new contract is Stand- 
ard Milling Co., with talks between 
management and the union expected 
to be under way this week 


BREA S THE STAFF ‘ re 


Cash Grain Clearing 
House Considered 


DULUTH, MINN Grain export- 
ers at the twin ports of Duluth, 
Minn., and Superior, Wis., are inter- 


ested in setting up a cash grain clear- 
ing house and a coordinator at Du- 
luth-Superior, according to a bulletin 
from the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change 

The 
porters 


bulletin mentioned that ex- 
anticipate cash grain trades 
in the nature of swaps of specific lots 
of grain through which the loading 
of vessels will be expedited, and need- 
shifting of between the 
13 loading Duluth will 
be avoided 

For several months members of the 
Duluth-Superior Grain Terminal & 
Exporters Assn. have careful 
study to the idea of a clearing house, 
but concluded at a recent meeting 
that there was not sufficient support 
for this plan, and the idea was aban- 
doned 


] 
ie@ss vessels 


elevators at 


g.ven 
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Mandatory Barter Proposal Dies; 
PL 450 Extension Recommended 


By 

WASH NGTON—The mandatory 
bart provision contained in the 
Hor Agriculture Committee bill 
to tend Public Law 480 was 
kil last week. The proposal, 
m and pressed by Rep. Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.), chairman of the 


committee, would have made man- 


a y the bartering of not less 
than $350 million-worth of U.S. 
igricultural surpluses for strategic 
matetials, Opposition both from 
sources in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and from the trade 
“ intense. 
I iw the final blow to the Coo- 
ley sal were northeastern Dem- 


ocra who arose during the debate 
to u hitherto unsuspected opposi- 
tion the plan 

At e same time, the House com 
plete ts action on the extension of 
PL for the period ending Dec 
31 60, and authorizing USDA to 
mak ailable under Title I of that 
act plus commodities to the value 
of a idditional $1.5 billion 

B even if the Cooley mandatory 
bart« had been approved in the 
Hous it would have been defeated 
by a stern opposition in the Senate 
Also, USDA had prepared even more 
stringent restrictions on barter than 
those now in effect. 

As the debate on the PL 480 ex- 
tens bill arose, it is known that 
southern supporters of Congressman 
Cox made urgent pleas to USDA 
officials to request some compromise 
wherein the barter contractors might 
be assured some margin on their 
sale in exchange for U.S. surplus 
commodities. One proposal was that 
USDA should agree to a 2° elbow 
room margin on grains in exchanges 
between the imported commodities 
and USDA surplus exports. This 
would have amounted to approxi- 


mately 4¢ per bu. on wheat 


JO.IN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


The offers from the barter advo- 
cates were based on another compro- 
mise wherein barter import offers 
would be placed on a _ bid-and-offer 
basis, rather than the current deal 


wherein General Services Agency 
places its buying price on assayed 
value of such imports as diamonds 


and other metals. 


Senate Action Expected 

It is expected that the Senate will 
quickly on the House bill ex- 
tending PL 480, but, in all proba- 
bility, there will be some substantial 
imendments which the House 
ferees are likely to accept 

It is likely that the Senate will 
amend its bill now on the Senate 
floor to provide a broad donation pro- 
gram of edible fats and oils for dis- 
tribution at home or in foreign na- 
tions through the voluntary aid agen- 
cies. 

Estimates now available indicate 
that the voluntary donation program 
may amount to as high as 500 mil- 
lion pounds of edible oils in the crop 


act 


con- 


year, but this figure is an estimate 
which does not seem to have any 
better foundation than best guesses 


by trade and government sources 
One thing is certain if the voluntary 
aid agencies are given a free rein 

and this proposed authority is purely 
permissive——-they will go to town in 
putting margarine, salad oil and 
shortening in every village and ham- 
let where they have representatives 


Bill 


The donation program is little less 
than a projection of the price support 
programs on cottonseed and _ soy- 
beans. The Hubert Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) bill which has been approved 
by a Senate committee, proposes that 
USDA would buy end products of 
soybeans and cottonseed to a _ point 

rl m0 


Humphrey 


Sthkints-- Sriey. Cut Revealing... 


BARTER OBITUARY—Mandatory 
backed by substantial opposition to it 
Agriculture likely to tighten up barter 


ision rejected 
Department of 


week when pro\ 
in the House, U.S 


restrictions 


* 
PL 480 ACTION—House has < 
barter Senate faces two measures 
P bility is that final action w 
rate of $1.5 billion 
stic and foreign aid plus a 
* 


CANADIAN INSPECTION—House 


ill be an 18 month extension 
increased authorization on edible fat 


barter died ignominiously last 


bill 


separate ¢ 


leared its mandatory 


from 


minus 
ommiuttees 
at an annual 
donation for 
permissive food stamp plan 


rejected proposal to ban federal 


in inspection at Canadian ports of U.S. origin exports under Title I 
180 indications are Senate vote will be nip and tuck may go 
conference if there is vote, two Vermont Republican senators 


iy be balance 
flects Atlantic 


in favor of House approval of inspection 
Gulf coast range port opposition 


controversy 


FARM CO-OP ANTI TRUST EXEMPTION—Now seen as dead we 
well-entrenched large co-ops dreaded adoption fear it would 
expose their built-in advantages over proprietary industry in capital 
ations 
* 
GRAIN STORAGE COST ISSUE—Ready for the morgue demise 
ved elimination of barter issue trade rejects questionnaire pro- 
ide by USDA says it is of little value, arbitrary and, in 
ietails, nonessential to any cost finding study 


Goku Cippperly 
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AEC Admits an Error in Strontium 90 Report 


mandarins alike have suffered the conse- 
quences in the past and are likely to go on doing 
so. But costliness is only a matter of degree; a 
disastrous mistake in the eyes of one may bring 
no more than a gleam of interest to the eyes of 
another. 

The man who presses the wrong button at 
Cape Canaveral might cause a disaster; equally 
disastrous could be the error of his colleague in 
the Atomic Energy Commission who makes a 
wrong calculation and ends up by blowing the 
works. 

And mistakes can be made even in the brainy, 
scientific echelons of AFC. Such a mistake was 
revealed by that august body, voluntarily it must 
be admitted, on Aug. 22 and while to some it may 
be of no more than passing interest, to members 
of the flour and breadstuffs industry the admission 
is one of paramount importance 


pe CAN BE COSTLY. Maidens and 


The people of the U.S., with some justification, 
are concerned at the effects of fallout on the food 
they eat. And wheat has been cited as one food 
source which has been contaminated as a result 
of nuclear experimentation 

Last May, AEC reported to the joint congres- 
sional atomic energy committee that samples of 
white bread from stores in New York were found 
to contain up to four times the maximum per- 
missible level of radioactive Strontium 90 set by 
the International Radiation Protection Commis- 
sion. Now it appears that the bread examined was 
made from whole wheat flour and not from white 
flour. 

How did this mistake happen? The officials 
say that the labels had been accidentally switched 
and that the bread tested was actually made from 
whole wheat. Now surely a child of nine could tell 
the difference between bread made from whole 
wheat and that made from white flour. Our child 
might not know the production processes involved, 


but he certainly would know that whole wheat 
bread was not white. At least, the child might be 
suspicious that something was wrong. But not the 
bright boys at AEC who started up the furore 

AEC, at the same time, released the results of 
new tests taken in the New York area and these 
show that the level for whole wheat bread is con 
siderably lower than that indicated in the original 
report. The corrected figures show also that the 
amounts of Strontium 90 in white bread are well 
below the possible maximums in both the old and 
new tests 

It is known throughout the milling and baking 
industries, because of tests undertaken with the 
cooperation of Kansas State University and by 
the government, that standard cleaning and mill 
ing operations remove a large measure of con- 
tamination from flour originating from fallout 
exposed wheat. This is but a preliminary piece of 
assurance and AEC is working, in association with 
the Millers National Federation, to obtain a fina 
conclusion. We have no doubt that the result wil 
be favorable for the breadstuffs industry 

But in view of its now admitted errors in the 
earlier release of information, AEC should not 
delay in bringing its investigation to a conclusion 

Having exposed the industries to scare head 
lines in the newspapers—justified from the report 
ing point of view—it should move to make amends 
at once. Too much damage has been done already 


* * ‘ 


PIZZA PIE—There are about 20,000 pizza 
parlors in operation in the U.S. today compared 
with fewer than 500 in 1934. Annual consumption 
is about 21 billion dozen, worth $200 to $300 
million. That means a lot of flour. The teenage 
fad for pizza parties at home helps sales, too. 
Perhaps one reason for the increased flour demand 
from U.S. mills is the growth of the pizza trade 
among the kids. 


The Evils of Price Cutting 


BAKER WAS LAMENTING the other day 
Act the miller from whom he buys most 
but not all, of his flour was not to be cajoled this 
year into cutting his price to meet what the baker 
claimed was a lower price from another supplier 
In previous years, the baker declared, it was just 
too easy to get a better price and he considered 
the miller to be fair game—as easy to knock off 
as a sitting duck 

This hardening of the miller heart is the best 
news we have heard in a long time. The intention 
is not to mulct the baker or the consumer. Every 
laborer is worthy of his hire and every miller is 
worthy of his price for the job he does. All too 
often in the past has one seller allowed himself to 
be played off against another, with the result that 
both of them eventually end up behind the eight 
ball. 

Just why some millers, and flour merchants 
too, think they can please a customer by offering 
flour at ridiculously low prices is one of the major 
problems of the industry. Some bakers, habitually, 
seem to expect below-market quotations for their 
requirements, and it is difficult for a miller, once 
he has shown signs of weakness, to get anywhere 
near a fair price for his product. Volume without 


adequate return is a definite liability to the bus 
ness 

Price cutting will retain business only so k 
as the price cutter is not undersold by a compet 
tor. And since the price cutter’s financial structure 
has been weakened by continued uneconomic pri 
ing, he is vulnerable 

Every sensible miller, no matter his size, knows 
exactly what his costs are, and prices his flout 
accordingly. All millers are in the same market 
and no one has an advantage over his competitor 
to a degree which allows drastic cutting. Accurate 
cost accounting, and the courage to base prices 
accordingly, is the one certain solution to the 
problem 

Only by maintaining a fair pricing system can 
a miller hope to get that degree of return whicl 


justify the spending of money in the modern 


zation of his plant. The cost of things he must buy 
has spiralled in recent years and a mill going t 
rack and ruin for want of replacements which 
cannot be afforded will not be any easier to oper 
ate as the owner basks in the gleeful smile of the 


baker-customer 
The baker gets a good product for a fair price 
A sensible industry will insure that such a situa 


tion continues to prevail 
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Correct Labeling 
Of Enriched Flour 
Spotlighted by MNF 


CHICAGO With the in 
ictivity of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in the field of flour 
package labeling, questions have come 
up concerning bakery flour, as well 
as consumer size packages, the Mill- 


‘reased 


mments 


ers National Federation c 

Even though only a relativel) 
small amount of bakery flour is 
enriched at the mill, it must be prop- 
erly labeled upon entering interstate 
commerce, the federation declares 

For years the industry has com- 
plied with the labeling regulations 





by affixing the enrich- 
ment statement and other mandatory 
information to the This is fre- 
quently done by sewing a tag into 
the the bag as is common 
with feed products The cost of hav- 
preprinted bags for enriched bak- 


a tag carrying 


sack 





top of 





ery flour would be prohibitive when 
compared with the limited demand 
for them. This practice was brought 
to the attention of the federal au- 


thorities recently by an allied com- 


pany ind they have advised that 
FDA has no objection to using tags 
as long as they are firmly attached 
to the bag and carry all the manda 
tory information required, MNF re- 
ports 

Millers shipping bakery flour to 
New York and New Jersey shoul 
not overlook state regulations which 
require such flour to be labeled as 


‘unenriched” if that is a fact. These 


requirements have been in effect 
about 12 years, and from time to 
time the authorities make check-ups 
In a recent case, a well-Known mill 


er was required to change his label 
New York 


n on a shipment to a 

yakel 

The subject of labeling bulk ship- 
ments of enriched bakery flour was 


MNF with the fed- 


ilso discussed by 


eral authorities. Strictly speaking 
bulk shipments of flour are exempt 
from labeling requirements so that 
enforcement of misrepresentation 


non-conformance, etc., would have to 
lirecti 4 


howevel said 
" 
i 





come from some other 
federal 
that it was certainly 
highly 
information 


authorities 
desirab'e rm 
that 


required 


they would recommend 
all mandatory 
he stated on the 
orde! t 


would 


for packaged goods 
b ll of lading or invoice in 
that the 


know exactly what he 


custome! 


uarantet 


was receiving 


s 4€ STAFF 


Amendments to Rice 
Standards Announced 


WASHINGTON Amendments tt 
the U.S. Standards for Rough Rice 
Brown Rice, and Milled Rice have 
been announced by the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The revisions are 
designed to meet laboratory and mer- 
chandising methods, and became et 
fective Aug. 15 

Tne amendments provide for use 
sizing plates and sieves in determi 


head rice and total milled rice in 
the rough rice and brown rice stand 
irds. and in the determination of the 
classes Second Head milled rice and 
Screenings milled rice in the milled 
rice standards. Sizing plates will be 


used for rice in the South 


rice grown in California 


grown 
sieves for 
amendments to the 


Rice, Brown 


the 
Standards for Rough 

Rice, and Milled Rice may be obtained 
the Grain Div Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C 
or from any field office of that dis 


Cr ples of 


from ision 


wr 
S10 
l 
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mm ADM Reports Increased Earnings; 


t 


Douglas Merritt 


ADM ENGINEER—Douglas Merritt, 
an engineer with wide experience in 
the flour milling and construction 
fields, has joined the engineering de- 
partment of Archer-Daniels-Midiand 
Co. in Minneapolis. Mr. Merritt pres- 
ently is assigned to process engineer- 
ing with ADM's ¢ ommander-Larabee 
Milling division, accord'ng to William 
F. Webber, director of engineering. 


A native of Springhill, Nova Scotia, 
Mr. Merritt received his engineering 
training at Mount Allison and Mc- 


Gill Universities. He was an engineer 
on construction projects in Canada 





for two years and for the past four 
years has been resident engineer at 
Buffalo for a group of eastern flour 
mills. 

CANADIAN HIGH, LOW 


received 


OTTAWA~— The top price 


for Canadian wheat was $4.02 bu. for 
1 small lot sold by the Canadian 
Wheat Board in 1920. The lowest 
price was recorded in 1932 when No 


is quoted at 19'2¢ bu 


ILLER 


> Flour, Grain Operations Credited 


With Major Contributions to Result 


MINNEAPOLIS—A big jump in 


ear s for the year ended June 
30, 9, has been reported by 
Ar - Daniels - Midland Co. Net 
pr for the fiscal year was 5$5,- 


435.555, equal to $3.38 a share, com- 


parcd with $3,903,622, or $2.45 a 

sh reported a year ago. This 

esents an increase of $1,531,- 

764. Sales and operating income 

tot d $239,370,108 against $225,- 
811.912 for the 1957-58 period 

I produced by ADM’s Com 

mal Larabee division, is listed as 








one 1e company’s products which 
cont ted to the increase, with re 
Sy factors be 1 wheat crop 
I nilling ju t proved 
1 narket continued 
n vement p ccording 
to 1 nual report 
N every phase of ADM’s divet 
sifie erations shared in the sales 
ind ings gain, stated Thomas I 
D chair in of the board, and 
Jol Dan sident, in their 
lett s! s. Sharing the 
h ll with flour were soybean 
liv nd iil perations, while 
n thy ns were recorded in 
i the chemica pl tect e coat 
il i taconite industries 
Grain Operations 
l with the operations of the 
I partment, tne annual report 
s I the ear exceeded 
1 he pre us 12 months. The 
in resulted from several devel 
p 1 pe i that saw impor 
tar { ccur in the ( ment of 
‘ 

I 

| ( :4 tinued Significant 
wa f the St. Lawrence 
S« \ h enables large quanti- 








LANDMARK DESTROYVED—Pictured is the 
Located in 
the mill was inactive for 30 years, being used during that time for grain stor- 
wiring, and resulted in a loss of 


oldest mill by fire last month. 


age. The blaze supposedly was due to faulty 
$50,000 worth of equipment. The mill was built in 1867 by Richard 8. Little, 
founder of Littleton, and John G. Lilley 
1872 and 1874, then repaired 
it was the second constructed. Th: 
troyed years ago. The Denver Water Board «a« quired ownership of the Little- 
1918 because of water rights 
Historical Society was 


destroyed by fires in 
the state, 


ton property in 
the fire, the Littleton 
historical marker. 


the community of 


later leasing it. 


trving to buy the 


actual destruction of Colorado's 


Littleton, 


and Joseph Bowles. It was partially 
Though the oldest mill in 
first mill, at Conejos, was des- 


At the time of 
mill for a 


ties ofl feed grains to move through 
Duluth-Superior into export § trade 
Normal business in wheat and other 
grains improved 

‘The first full year of operations 


under the subsidy-in-kind export pro- 


gram for feed grains also increased 
the private grain trade's activity in 
the export and merchandising of 
grains. Under this program, govern- 
ment costs have been drastically re- 
duced and the grain trade's services 
have been more fully utilized 
Movement of wheat from. the 
West Coast was hampered at times 


by unfavorable price 
with other parts of the country 


relationships 
De- 


creased wheat exports were partly 
offset by larger barley exports 
“Surplus stocks of grain were at 


levels before the 1959 harvest 
but increased competition is 
anticipated in the year ahead because 
of expanded commercial and farm 
grain facilities in some parts 
f the country 

Four quarterly dividends of 50¢ a 
share, totaling $3,206,123 and equal to 


record 
began 


storage 


9 of earnings, were paid during 
the year. On June 30, there were 
7,787 stockholders, a 14% increase 


There were 1,605,221 
shares outstanding 
Net worth reached a 


during the vear 


new high of 


$98,698 383, or $61.48 a share, at year 
end. Working capital increased to 
$50,977,812, or $31.75 a share 

With no bank loans at the close of 
the fiscal year, ADM remained one of 
the nation’s few major corporations 
without any bank debts, loans, or 


preferred stock 

Calling attention to the comprehen- 
marketing program recently es 
tablished by the company, the ADM 
executives said this is aimed at deter- 
mining buying trends and continuous 


sive 


analysis of customers’ wants and 
needs 

“ADM management intends to 
make maximum use of the company’s 


favorable financial structure, its ex- 


perience and knowledge of agricul- 
tural commodities and _ the basic 
breadth of our research in these same 


products,” the ADM executives told 
stockholders 

“We intend to achieve integrated 
rowth through research and devel- 
expansion and modernization 
of present with 


emphasis on marketing 


opment 


facilities continuous 


A leading processor and merchan- 
diser of agricultural commodities, 
ADM operates 141 plants, elevators 
and mines in the U.S. and Canada 
Its more than 1,000 standard prod 
ucts are used by every segment of 
American industry 

A large portion of ADM's $4,028,- 
410 in capital expenditures during the 


year was aimed at increasing produc 
tivity cf existing operations the ADM 
executives pointed out 

Grain storage capacity was _ in- 
creased 4.5 million bushels by addi- 
tions to the elevator at Tacoma, 
Wash., the Soo elevator in Minne- 
apolis, and 20 country elevators in 


southern Minnesota 


Production facilities for isolated 


proteins at Evendale, Ohio, were en- 
larged and soybean storage capacity 
there increased by 1,113,000 bushels 
to meet the demand 
Pensacola, Fla., and Valley Park, 
Mo., resin plants were enlarged and 
(Turn t ADM, page ) 
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Marketing Seminar 
To Be Conducted 
By Exchange 


The 


conduct a 


Minneapolis 
mar- 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Grain Exchange will 
keting seminar for college instructors 
Aug. 31-Sept. 2. Members of the ex- 
change are also invited to attend the 
program 

The program will open at 8:30 a.m. 
Aug. 31 with a welcome from Philip 
S. Duff, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
president of the exchange. A. W. 
Donahoo, secretary, will relate the 
story of the exchange. A visit to the 
trading floor will follow and then Art 
Sogn, manager, Farmers Cooperative 
Elevator, Brookings, S.D., will discuss 
trends in grain merchandising at the 
country level 

In the afternoon R. L. Searles, 
tache & Co., will speak on specula 
tion and the role of the speculator in 
commodity markets. The relationship 
of cash and futures trading will be 
discussed by Reynold Dahl, University 
of Minnesota 


Transportation Topics 
Transportation will feature 
the Sept. 1 morning session. James 
Schwinden, University of Minnesota 
will report on the relationship of the 
superhighway system to the St. Law- 
Reynold Dahl, Univer- 
will discuss truck 
transportation of grain, and current 
problems facing the 
related by James 
traflic 


topics 


rence Seaway; 
sity of Minnesota 


transportation 
will be 
the grain exchange 


grain trade 
Scoggin of 
department 

Selling U.S 
is the theme for the afternoon session 
WwW. W administrator, Kansas 
Wheat Hutchinson, will 
tell what can be done through a wheat 
grain in world 
Shellenberger 
Manhattan, 
present 


grains in world markets 


Graber 
Commission 


commission to sell U.S 
John \ 
University 


markets. Dr 
Kansas State 
will discuss the adequacy of 
rrain standards to merchandise U.S 
grain in world markets. The potential 
for expanding world markets for U.S 
agricultural commod 


Julius Hendel, 


grain and other 
ities will be related by 
Minneapolis 


Selling Discussion 


John Lynch, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, will begin the Sept 

morning session by discussing sell 
ing agricultural products. Competition 
in markets will be the topic of Ray 
Goldbet Moorhead Seed & Grain 
Co., Minneapolis. Stanley M. Jones, 
president, Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
will report on the pricing policy of 
the Canadian Wheat Board and the 
effects of Canadian agricultural policy 
on the Winnipeg market and the Ca 


nadian farmet 


Durin the afternoon ssion 
George Wilker executive vice presi 
dent of the exchange, will report on 
agriculture policy and its effect on 
market \ look at recent technical 
developments in the rain trade will 


conclude the seminar 


beneath hudines: GMI 
Salesman, Dies at 36 


BALTIMORE, M1 yseph P 
Jackson, for 13 ye General Mills 
Inc., salesman in Balt re, died re 
cently of a heart attack at his home 
in Hagerstown, Md. He was 36 

Mr. Jackson is. survived vy his 
wife; a daughter, Mary Lynn: three 
brothers, William Jackson, B re 
Robert Jackson, San Francisco, and 


Thomas Jackson, and a siste: 


Nell Mudd 
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Lawyer Challenges FTC Ruling 
On Cease and Desist Orders 


William H. 


PRESIDENT — William H. Pinchin 
has been elected president of Pills- 
bury Canada, Ltd. (See The Miller, 
Aug. 18, 1959, page 6.) Mr. Pinchin, 
who directed Pillsbury’s expansion in- 
to the Canadian consumer market, 
has been executive vice president of 
the company since 1956. He was for- 
merly manager of the Pillsbury Can- 
ada, Ltd., plant in Calgary. 


Pinchin 








New York Manager 
Of Russell-Miller, 
R. T. Fiske, Jr., Dies 


NEW YORK—Raymond T. Fiske 
Jr., district manager of the New 
York office of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. here July of 1958, died 
Aug. 24 following a brief illness. Mr 
Fiske was 46, and resided in 
Hills, Long Island 

Mr Fiske started to 


since 


Fast 


work for 


Russell-Miller in 1934 at the But 
falo office. In 1937 he was appoint 
ed as assistant manager at New 
York. He was transferred in a similat 
capacity to the Philadelphia office 
in 1943, where he remained until 


1948, when he was appointed as gro 


cery products sales director at Buf- 
falo 
Survivors include his wife, Fliza- 


beth, and daughters Anne and Sally 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The Federal 
Trade Commission has been chal- 
lenged by a lawyer concerning the 
interpretation of the law calling 
for the making of final cease and 
desist orders issued under Sec. 11 
of the Clayton Act between 1914 
and July 23, 1959, and which had 
not been called forward for review. 


The challenge was made by Mar- 
cus A. Hollabaugh of Washington, 
chairman of the anti trust section of 
the Bar Assn., at the 
group's annual meeting at Miami 
Beach, Fla 

Respondents to the cease and de- 
sist orders have until Sept. 23 to ask 
federal courts to grant review which 
would automatically stay finalization 
and orders, many of 


American 


of cease desist 


which have been outstanding for 
vears 

It is Mr Hollabaugh's feeling 
that FTC is interpreting the law 


erroneously. The position taken by 
the committee is strongly backed by 
other members of the association who 
have reviewed the background of 
FTC law and the subsequent amend- 
ments 

In support of Mr. Hollabaugh’s 
to the FTC interpretation 
726, fellow 
from the 


challenge 
of the recently enacted S 


ittorneys cite extracts 


House judiciary report in which it 
was said: “Sec. 2 provides that 
imendments made in Sec. 1 shall 


t apply to any proceeding initiated 


before the date of enactment.” Nev- 
ertheless, FTC officials have inter- 
preted the law to give them full 


to make the amendment retro- 
through to 1914 

application of finality on cease 
orders for alleged viola- 
the Clayton Act 
court 


powe! 
ictive 

The 
ind desist 
tions of Sec. 11 of 
within a 60-day period if no 
ippeal was taken has been specifical- 


ly sought by FTC through several 
recent sessions of Congress, but it 
has not been granted. Nor, it is 
pointed out, did the present session 


which approved S. 726 grant a spe- 





y 


wt. 








VISITORS TO CANADA—The British millers now visiting Canada are shown 
in the baking section of the research laboratory of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. H. Kilborn, lab. technician is showing a pan of loaf 


dough. Left to right: J. 


A. C, Hosegood, London; Leighton Morton, London: 


R. C. Loombe, London; Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief, Grain Research Labora- 


tory; J. P. Gamble, Ipswich; H. Kilborn; F. L. 


Forrest, Hunt. 


Ashcroft, Liverpool, and R. A. 
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cific authority to make the law retro- 
active 

Further criticism of the broad 
grasp of authority by FTC is some- 
what ludicrous since many of the 
cease and desist orders were granted 
with the _ respondents specifically 
agreeing not to take appeals to the 
federal courts 

Attorneys here declare that the en- 
actment of the amendment to the 
Clayton Act and the FTC interpreta- 


tion of it may represent one of the 
most sweeping steps in anti trust 
law enforcement in recent years. In- 
volved, it is said, are at least 500 
cease and desist orders covering 
some 2,000 companies. The retroac- 
tive features involve only such or- 
ders with which no request for re- 
view has been made to the federal 
courts 
BREAC S THE STAFF 5 re- 


‘Look at the Future’ 
District 14, AOM, 


Theme at Denver 


DENVER—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, met recently at 
the offices of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. in Denver. Several pres- 
entations were made around the 
theme, “‘A Look at the Future 
Through Present Day Advances.” O 
C. Spohn, superintendent, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
AOM president, welcomed members 
and guests to the meeting 

Speakers and the titles of their 
presentations were: Dan McAllister, 
superintendent, Eagle Flour Mill, 
Denver, “Trends in Milling Tech- 
nology”; Marvin Lawrenson, head of 
the products control section, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., “Trends in 
Quality Control’; Adrian Swinger, 
superintendent, Hungarian Flour 
Mill, Denver, “Trends in Flow Sheet 
Selection”; Max Ehrlich, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., “‘Trends in 
Personnel Relations’; Jack Higgen- 
botham, chief engineer, Colorado 
Milling, “Trends in New Product De- 
velopments,” and John Wingfield, as- 


sistant general superintendent, Colo- 
rado Milling, “Trends in Milling Ed- 
ucation.” 

BREAC we STAFF r Lire 
Grain Inspection 
Offices Moved 

TOPEKA, KANSAS Administra- 
tion and general offices of :the Kansas 
State Grain Inspection Pepartment 
have been moved to Topeka after 
more than 40 years in the Kansas 


City Board of Trade Building 
Reason for the move was to con- 

solidate functions formerly done in 

Kansas C ty and Wichita, Arthur Cre- 


ten, Jr., department chief said 
Grain sample testing will be contin- 
ued in Kansas City. About 50 em- 
ployees, including samplers, weigh- 
masters and inspectors will remain 


in Kansas City to handle grain move- 
ments in and out of elevators in that 


area. About 38 employees will be 
transferred to Topeka 
BREA S THE STAFF r t 


WORK NEARLY COMPLETE 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA—Work 
is nearly completed on six steel grain 
the Larson Elevator Co. here 
have a combined storage 
capacity of 110,000 bu. The addition 
will give the firm a total of 260,000 
bu. storage capacity 


bins at 


The 


bins 
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Improvements to 
Boost Welland 
Canal Capacity 


OTTAWA—Improvements that w 1! 
increase the potential capacity of the 
Welland Canal by approximately 25% 
will be undertaken this fall. In mak- 
ing the announcement, George Hees, 
transport minister, said this will be 
done by constructing at certain loca- 
tions additional tie-up walls, the pro- 
vision of which will permit reduced 
time at the locks. 

Tenders will be called in mid-Octo- 
ber for the construction of some 7,000 
ft. of tie-up walls, which, when com- 
pleted, will permit the movement of 
a ship into a lock, or through the 
guard gate, immediately the lock is 
ready to receive the ship, or the 
guard gate is open. 

At the present time, Mr. Hees said, 
the capacity of the canal is 27 or 28 
lockages per day, or 13 or 14 each 
Way per day 

The extension of tie-up walls will 
have the immediate effect of increas- 
ing its potential capacity by about 
The tie-up walls will be con- 
structed during the winter of 1959-60, 
and should be ready for the opening 


29% 


of navigation in April, 1960. Engi- 
neering surveys have not yet been 
completed, but an approximate esti- 
mate of the cost of the work is $7,- 
500,000 

Intensive study will also be made 
of the possibility of reducing lockage 


time by improvement in the hydraulic 
characteristics of the lock-filling and 
emptying system. This, however, will 
require considerable time, and its im- 
mediate effect, if possible, would not 
compare with the result anticipated 
from the extension of tie-up walls 

A complete review of the 
nance pattern of the equipment fo! 
lock operation is also being under- 
taken, in order that the possibility of 
breakdowns will be reduced to a 
minimum 


mainte- 


BREA S T 


Canada Allows Grain 
Delivery on Advance 


Quota for U.S. Export 


WINNIPEG—Farmers will be al- 
lowed to deliver wheat, oats and bar- 


AFF 


ley on an advanced quota basis [01 
export to the U.S., the Canadian 
Wheat Board announced last week 
The statement is in response to in 


quiries about sale of grain to truckers 
for export to the U.S 

The announcement emphasized that 
“such grain to be exported must first 
be delivered within the quota and 
must also be delivered and sold to the 
Canadian Wheat Board 


Deliveries of 2 bu. per specified 
icre will be permitted. This advance 
quota will be charged against the 
producer's regular quota only after 
the authorized delivery quota at his 
station is increased to 5 bu. per speci- 
fied acre 

Grain delivered under this policy 
must be weighed and graded by a 
country elevator agent. Besides issu- 
ing a producer's certificate for the 
grain, the agent will also conclude a 
sale at the board's current domesti 
selling price 


The amount will be recorded in the 


producer's permit book with a nota- 
tion that it is destined for export to 
the US 

An export permit will then be is- 
sued on the agent’s advice that the 


transaction has been made according 


to these conditions 





GRAIN SHIPMENTS AT 
CHICAGO DECLINE 


CHICAGO—During the week end- 
ing Aug. 20, there was a moderate 
decline in the amount of grain that 
cleared by water from the Port of 
Chicago, as compared with the pre- 
ceding weekly period. Wheat totaled 
563,000 bu.; corn, 813,000 bu., and 
soybeans, 352,000 bu., for a total of 
1,728,000 bu. So far this season clear- 
ances amount to 28,852,000 bu. com- 
pared with only 12,863,000 the 
same period last year. 


bu. 





Japanese Visitors Tour 


Hutchinson Installation 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
handling of 
nine Japanese coopera- 


Keen 


interest in grains Was 


manifest by 
who 


tive and food importing officials 


spent two days recently visiting the 
Hutchinson Board of Trade and ele- 
vators. The two-month tour of eight 
states is being directed by Louis C 
Aicher, head of the Ft. Hays, Kansas 


experiment station 
Leader of the 
is Yoshiaki Kamei 


Japanese delegation 
manager director 


of the National Federation of Food 
Enterprise Cooperatives, Tokyo. The 
visitors are studying food, feed and 


seed grain production and processing 
in Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, Missouri 
Illinois, Washington, Ore and 
California 


ron 


BRE S THE TAF ‘ 


Farmers’ Group Breaks 


With GTA on Policies 


WILLISTON, N.D 
fied stockholders in the 


Some dissatis- 


Farmers Un- 


ion Grain Terminal Assn. are re- 
ported to have formed their own 
cooperative association in protest 
against certain GTA policies 

Leading the revolt is Anton Novak 
Sr., a retired farmer. He has bee 


chairman of the 
Co-op Stoc 


elected temporary 


newly-formed Grain 


holders Assn. Backing him are 33 
GTA _ stockholders. Mr Novak |} 
not revealed the nature of the com- 
plaints but he says the new associa- 
tion has been formed to “straighten 
out the GTA board of directors 
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In the Senate: 
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Approval Doubtful on PL 480 
Grain Through Canadian Ports 


\ 
gr 
it 
La 


>) JOHN CIPPERLY 
mestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
SHINGTON—There are some 
doubts that the Senate, when 
hes up the extension of Public 


180 this week, will approve 


transhipment of U.S. grain financed 
under provisions of PL 480 through 


Can 
a k 
De} 
le 
ins 
di 
Ir 
lant 
me 
rea 
the 
cha 
CIs 
naa 
USI 
1ut 
ins 
tin 
th 
a 
sul 
ite 
the 
W 
at 
a 
ri 
tor 
( 
_ 
Sik 
the 
USDA 
po! 1 
\\ 
in 
it 
on 


Lal complication 


lian ports. The issue rests on 
wherein U.S. 
tment of Agriculture would 
y+hibited from granting USDA 
tion of U.S. grain at Cana 
ports. 


Senate, At 


House, as i 
nd Gulf Coast range 


port 
of Congress are fighting a 
d battle to halt the use of 
iy for U.S. grain shipments 
I USDA de 
» authorize USDA §feder 
spection of U.S. grains at C 
that the 


ct nm service 1S only 


orts on the roi 





rain 


ed to pay for 


ins 
ts federal grain 
the 
Any a 


SDA grain inspectors 


con 


f the US 


t critics would not be 


when they ope 


ind Gulf Coas 


pment of U.S 


ohibit’ trans! | 





\ s under Title I of PL 4&8 
por such as Montre 
(* u, where »US ral 
t i i seaport ek 
‘ ppea that this 
il figt tik nore than an 
t I ich the ld | I res 
’ il of the development of 
vay ind 1 aqeny icce ot 
that chanme f tran 
I the export strean 
louse took up this issu¢ 
bate on exter f PL 48 
i by a thin n the ban 
| ent f USDA finance 
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pears Hyect ‘ 
veek, that the Senate ote 
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JAPANESE VISITOR—Recently visiting th: 


was Euchi Goho, director, Nippon Bolting Clo 
Flour Mills Co., 
Northwestern 


Nisshim 
the 


firm is an affiliate of the 


firm. He is pictured at offices 


visited during his stay in Minneapolis. 


The 


th Co., 





and Canada 
Mr. Goho's 
leading Japanese milling 


trade in the U.S. 
Ltd., Tokyo. 


Miller 


which he 


House, and if the Senate approves a 
ban on transhipment of U.S. finances 
grains under PL 480 through Cana 
dian ports, it may be that the Senate 
vote would prevail in a conference 
committee study of conflicting bills 
of the two chambers 


Senate Bill 
The House bill reflects an 
complete rejection of its leadership, 
whereas the Senate bill, if it approve 


almost 


a ban on transhipment of US. fi 
nanced grains through the Seaway 
may reflect a provision whereby the 


conference committee will have to re 


port this measure reflecting the Sen 
ite conterees attitude 

The chairman of the Senate Agri 
culture Committee, Sen. Allen Ellen 


der (D La.) 


agree 


may be expected to 
to stop Seaway shipments since 
the Gulf Coast attitude opposes such 
1 Moy For the East Coast, most 
expected to vote 
with the committee chairman to main 
tain a flow of interior grain under 
overnment prog through those 


ement 


senators mays b 


rams 


The touch-and 
the 
committee 


go votes on this pro 
Senate and in a con 
may rest with the 
from Vermont, 
which will be a member 


Vision in 
ference 
Republican senators 


the senior of 


of a conference committee. No infor 
mation is available on their decision, 
either on the Senate floor vote or a 
conterence committee vote 

It is understood that for the in 


terior Senators, the 
prove any graintranshipments 
through the Seaway, a decision which 


ippears to have the support of the 


attitude is to ap 


wheat le 
background is the position 
rail carriers which stand to 
ose traffic on St. Lawrence Seaway 
INSPECTION, pax 


organized 
In the 


I the 


‘apues 


Use of Canadian 
Facilities Protested 
By Union Officials 


BUFFALO- Buffalo leaders of the 


AFL-CIO International Brotherhood 
of Longshoremen are protesting a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture plan 


to use Canadian facilities for U.S.- 
subsidized grain ind government 
owned grain 

David M. Connors, IBL first vice 
president, and Patrick Sullivan, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the IBL’s Great 
Lakes District, are spearheading the 
protest campaign. They contend the 
plar to be put into effect Sept ] 
would eliminate several hundred jobs 
in U.S. ports on the Great Lakes, in 
cluding Buffalo If Canadian facili 
ties are used for American grain 
they declared, “the prospects are there 
will never be a shipload of export 
grain loaded in Buffalo 


The union officials called attention 


to the sizeable drop in the rail move- 


ment of export grain out of Buffalo 
within the last three years. The 
amount dropped from 59,270,000 bu 
during the 1956-57 navigation season 
to 15,100,000 bu. last season 

Mr. Connors and Mr. Sullivan said 
workers on eastern railroads, as well 
as longshoremen in Great Lakes 


ports stand to lose their jobs unless 
USDA utilizes export grain 


and shipping facilities in the U.S 


storage 
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Pace of Flour Buying Slower 
As Interest Declines; Most 
Balances Ample for 120 Days 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Northwestern Miller Market Editor 


LOUR buying slumped drastically 
in the seven-day period ending 

Aug. 24, leaving in its wake a heavy 
backlog of new contracts capable of 
supplying most segments of the bak- 
ing and jobbing trades close to the 
end of calendar 1959 and a good 
many into the early part of 1960. 

The most marked factors, now that 
the prolonged period of heavy book- 
img is in the background, appear to 
we the higher levels at which pur- 
@hases were made compared with a 
year ago, and the widespread cover- 
age achieved relatively early in the 
crop year 

Considering the price factor first, 
buyers almost universally paid 15¢ 
cwt. more for bakery flours than they 
did a year ago, principally because of 
higher wheat costs this year. Second- 
ly, bookings of all types of flours 
spread to every corner of the country 
once the urge to buy got under way, 
a situation of marked contrast to last 
year’s spotty, scattered purchases 

Even with the curtailed level of 
buying the past week, fill-in sales 
continued to dribble in, finally push- 
ing sales by mills of the Southwest to 
94% of five-day capacity, the highest 
of any area for the period. Sales by 
spring wheat mills were at 74% of 
capacity and sales by mills of the cen- 
tral more than 40° of 
capacity 

Prices dipped 4¢ on bakery types of 
flour in the Southwest and 3¢ on 
spring types in the spring wheat mills 
area, reflecting minor weakness in 
short-range wheat quotations 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 


states at no 


the week amounted to, 103% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
106% the previous week and 105% a 
year ago. (See tables on page 9.) 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Bookings Decline 


Buying of 
sharply last 
and jobbers 
for at 120 
some instances 

Prices dipped 3¢ between Aug. 14 
ind 24, n reflection of the 
from the peak movement of 
wheat harvest Quot itions 
prevented from further 
by the prevailing low millfeed 


wheat flour fell 
iving most bak- 
sufficiently supplied 
and longer in 


spring 
week, le 
ers 


least days, 


iinly a 
pressure 
the spring 
were declines 


levels 


ind the smaller size of the new spring 
wheat crop relative to last year 

Als there were some declines in 
high protein cash wheat premiums, 
despite rhtness of the crop indicat 
ing widespread availability of the 
higher protein wheats now and, prob 
ably, in the months ahead. In the 
opinion of some market observers 
there may be premiums on low pro- 
tein spring wheat for bakery types of 
flout 

Mill sales departments are of the 
opinion now that spring wheat bakery 
flour prices for the ercep vear 1959-60 


will remain approximately 15¢ above 
last year to cover increased wheat 
costs, in line with prices paid durin 
the recent buying spree 


As one example of 
crop now being harvested has a short 
er straw due to stunting 
hot weather. Consequently 
have been cutting lower 


this. the spring 


the 
combines 


thereby 


dur ing 


picking up more dirt. This, in turn, is 
increasing wheat cleaning costs at 
the mills 

Sales by spring wheat mills th« 
past week amounted to 74% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
125% the previous week and 185% a 
year ago. 

Results of the most recent family 
flour sales incentive are expected this 
week, and mills indicate that returns 
should be good, according to all pre- 
liminary reports. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for last week amounted to 89% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 84% 
a week earlier and 98% for the com- 
parable week of last year. Production 
by mills of the interior Northwest 
was at 112% of capacity, compared 
with 108% the previous week and 
109% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the Northwest was 105%, com- 
pared with 101% a week earlier and 
105% a year ago 

Quotations Aug. 21, 100 Ib. carlots, 
Minneapolis: Spring wheat standard 
patent bakery flour $5.42@5.52, 
spring short patent $5.52@5.62, spring 
high gluten $5.82@5.92, first clear 
$5.10@5.35, whole wheat $5.42@ 5.52; 
nationally advertised brands of fam 
ily flour $6.90 


Quiet Period Reigns 
Over Southwest 


The inevitable period of quiet fol 


lowing extensive, long-range  book- 
ings developed for Southwest sales 
of hard winter wheat flour. Outside 


of extension of a booking by a large 


bakery flour buyer and the usual 
p.d.s. business, there was very little 
activity on the domestic scene. A sub- 


stantial purchase was made by the 
government for relief shipment over- 
seas, 

Sales for the week by mills of the 
Southwest amounted to 94% of five- 
capacity, compared with 282° 
previous week and 70% a year 


day 
the 
ago 
about 


Prices on bakery flcur were 





—— 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











l¢ lower than a week earlier. Direc- 
tions were good. Most buyers have 
bought enough flour to last them 
until the end of November. A num- 


ber are covered a month beyond that, 
and there are some covered two 
months beyond. The sale cf flour to a 
major chain last week merely brought 
that organization even with the ma- 
jority 

Family flour sales activity fea- 
tured some shipping allowance offer- 
ings on small size packages by those 
firms who do not book their accounts 
This move was made to stimulate di- 
rections which now a little slow 
Wholesalers and however, 
report that flour is moving well from 
good volume is 


are 
jobbers, 
grocers’ shelves, so a 


expected this fall 


Wichita mills operated at 102 of 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
65°7, compared with 103 the pre- 
ceding week and 85% a year ago 


Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to good. Prices were unchanged to 5¢ 
higher 

shrank 


con- 


Hutchinson flour business 
Virtually all 


covering 


sharply as bakers 
templated 
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bookings needs 





Durum, Semolina Prices Firm Despite 


Rising Pressure of Harvest Movement 


To principal feature of the du- 
rum and semolina markets in 
the seven-day period ending Aug. 24 
was the growing rate of wheat offer- 


ings as the harvest climbed to a peak 
Despite the sharp rise in receipts at 


Minneapolis, prices remained steady 
throughout the period 
Semolina sales were light, reflect- 


ing the fairly well booked position of 
manufacturers the heavy 
buying which occurred approximately 
two weeks ago. Instead of sales, mills 
preferred to concentrate on shipping 
directions, which exceeded 100‘ of 
five-day capacity for most mills 


because of 


Durum receipts at Minneapolis for 
the period amounted to 390 cars, in 
marked contrast with the length) 
period of skimpy receipts dating all 
the way back through the entire sum- 
mer and late spring months. To date 
the quality of the durum arriving !s 
good—-thcugh the size of the 
down considerably from last 
Receipts for the single day of Aug. 24 


crop 1s 


yeal 


totaled 250 cars, indicative of the 
Climbing pace of the harvest 
Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 118% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 116% the 
previous week and 116% a year ago 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
it Minneapolis Aug. 21 were 
Choice No amber or better 2.47@2.48 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.46@2.47 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 2.45@2.46 
Medium No durum or better 2.43@2.46 


| 
Medium No. 2 durum 


or better 2.42@2.45 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.40@2.44 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of milis reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based on 
five-day week 
5-day wk Wkly 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
Aug 6-23 63,500 93,276 8 
Prev s week 63,500 *189 682 6 
Ye 3 56,500 81.782 6 
Crop ve 
product 
uly Aug. 23 959 216,86 
. Aug. 24 958 226,574 
Revised 
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Millfeed Demand 
Absorbs Supplies, 
Keeps Prices Firm 


\ | ILLFEED demand was slightly 
i ahead of supply at most of the 
major markets during the seven-day 
per.od ending Aug. 24, with a con- 
sequent firmness of prices. Running 
time averaged just a trifle five 
days, but the pace is expected to 
quicken in the near future as mills 
gear their operations to meet increas- 
ing demands for flour 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the ccmbined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,970 tons of millfeed last week 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,730 
in the previous week and 48,326 tons 
in the corresponding week of a yea! 


ove! 


tons 


ago 

Minneapolis: Buying was slow and 
steady most of last week. Formula 
feed mixers displayed just enough in- 
terest to clean up available supplies 
for the current seven-day period. Mill 
grind at Minneapolis was lighter than 
in other parts of the Northwest, ac 
counting for the comfortable position 
of mills Iceally 

Sales departments reported consid- 
interest in deferred millfeed 
September and Octo- 


erable 
shipments for 


ber, although one of the largest pro- 
ducers is shut down for repairs and 
therefore reluctant to quote on dis- 
tant shipments 

All-in-all, it was a slightly better 


week for sales than the previous peri- 
od, and prices climbed from a mini- 
mum of $1 on both sacked and bulk 
to $2.50 for bulk middlings. Red 
dog demand continued and 
prices were unchanged from the pre- 
vious week 


bran 
steady 


Quotations Aug. 21: Sacked bran 
$32.504 33.50 (up $142), standard 
middlings $324 33 (up $2), red dog 
$484 51 (steady) bulk bran S28 
28.50 (up $141.50), middlings $27 50 
129 (up $142.50) 


Kansas City: Millfeed price changes 


were mixed in the week ended Aug 
24. Bulk feeds, reflecting the slow 
demand for formula feed, were un 
changed to down 50¢ ton Sacked 
feeds advanced $1 to $2.50 ton as the 


small mixers, truckers and jobbers 


furnished ready outlets for that type 
Mills in this area continued to run 
well, although production, compared 
with the previous week, was down 
slightly 


Quotations Aug. 24, carlots: Sacked 
$32 @ 32.75 ~ sacked 


bran (up $2.50) 





shorts $364 36.75 (up $1); bulk bran 
$25.504@ 2625 (unchanged), bulk 
shorts $31431.75 (unchanged), bulk 
middlings $26 50@ 27.25 (down 50¢) 
Ft. Worth: Millfeed offerings were 
lmited for immediate shipment 
though there was a good demand 
Quotations Aug. 21, burlaps: Brat 
411, gray shorts $45, bulk middling 
$38.50 delivered Texas co nN n 
points; $4 higher on bran, about $1 


higher on shorts and $1.50 higher or 
bulk middlings, delivered Texas con 


mon points, compared with one week 
previous 

Chicago: Trade in the local mar- 
ket continued on a more or less er- 
ratic basis. Around the middle of the 
week activity was very low, with 
buyer interest lethargic to say the 
least. But the close of the period 
witnessed a fairly aggressive revival 
The latter was not a mad rush to 
buy, but compared with a few days 


MILLEFEED, 
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Export Sales, Loan Program 
Keep Wheat Futures Strong 


| meg good export interest 
with the prospect of more to 
come, coupled with tight supplies due 
to the government loan program, 
worked wheat futures prices upward 
in the seven-day period ending Aug 
24. Gains ranged from a l¢ increase 
for the basic future at Kansas City 
to more than 2¢ for the December 
future at Minneapolis 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Aug. 24 were: Chicago—September 
$1.81's @%, December $1.97's @ 1.97 
March $2 May $1.99% @ %; 
Kansas City—September $1.925,, De- 
$1.96%, March $1.99'4, May 
Minneapolis September 
4,, December $2.14, May $2.13 

On the export side, Poland pur- 
chased 350,090 bu. hard wheat for Sep- 


007% @ 34, 


cember 
$1.96 4, : 
$2.15 


tember delivery and there were re- 
ports of a probable grant to Libya 
for that country to lift 4,000 tons of 
U.S. wheat for famine relief. Yugo- 


slavia reportedly obtained 700,000 bu 
wheat at midweek, while Brazil is 
scheduled to purchase 1,865,000 bu 
wheat from U.S. suppliers Aug. 26 

Following current purchases, Brazil 
is expected soon to ask for offers on 
bushels of wheat for Octo- 
shipment, giving the export pic 
sufficient strength to keep cur- 
rent prices rising 

The other main strengthening fa 
tor was the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s report on wheat entered un- 
der government loan through July 31 
Price strength appeared to stem from 
the larger the 
1959 wheat crop was entered 


3 million 


ber 
ture 


fact a percentage of 


smaller 


under loan through July 31 of this 
year than to the same date of 1958 
Although the comparative loan fig- 
ures to July 31 are almost identical 
(107,720,889 bu. for 1959 against 106,- 
996.879 bu. for 1958). the current to- 
tal is being taken from a crop that is 
over 20 smaller than the crop a 
yea! i ) 
Springs Weaker 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 

showed tendencies toward weakness 


most of the past week, followed by a 


derate rally near the close Aug 
21. Weakness the eariy part of the 
week-—-with premium losses of 14 4¢ 
down the entire scale stemmed 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Aug. 24 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and _ terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15!,¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above 
adjustments apply on flour sold and 
shipped from Canada to destinations 
designated with bills of lading dated 
prior to 1959 opening of Lakehead 
navigation. On shipments of flour 
from mills with bills of lading dated 
on or after opening of navigation, 
reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1',¢ bu., Bay Port area 
le bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 








mainly from the vacuum left by the 
end of heavy flour buying and pass- 
ing of the peak spring wheat harvest 
movement 


Then, on Aug. 21, cash prices for 
springs bounced back up to 2¢ for 
both low and high protein wheats 
The basic September future gained 
7.¢ for the week ending Aug. 21 and 
another %s¢ Aug. 24. The rallies ap- 
parently stemmed from a drcp in 
wheat receipts following the major 
spring wheat harvest movement and 
revived interest in acquiring cash 


supplies following the governments 
bullish crop report late last week 


In line with widespread reports 
that the protein content of the new 
spring wheat is higher than a year 
ago, the average protein last week 
was reported at 14.2% compared with 
13.12 a year ago 

Cash wheat receipts at Minneapo- 
lis for the week amounted to 3,613 
cars, With 255 of these earmarked for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account 

On Aug. 21, No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 


of ordinary through 11% protein 
traded at 2¢ under the basic Septem- 


ber future of $2.15; 12% was l¢ over; 
137 was 3@5¢ over; 14% was 6@9¢ 
over; 15% was 8@1l¢ over; 16% was 
100 14¢ over, and 17 wheat was 
124 17¢ over 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Aug. 21 
is shown in the accompanying table 


together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dork Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $ @2.13 
11° Protein @2.13 
2% Protein @2.16 
13% Protein 2.18@2.20 
4% Protein 2.21@2 24 
5° Protein 2.23@2.26 
6% Protein 2.25@2.2 
7% Protein 2.27@2.32 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One ent premium for Ne heavy 


One cent discount each pound under 58 to 


55 Ib 
To arrive div. pt. basis ONS or NS 
58 Ib 3.5% moisture 2% protein $2.14 
3% protein $2.18. 14% protein $2.22, i5% 
rotein $2.24 6% protein 2.27 7% pro 
te $2.30 
Kansas City Prices Firm 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City continued to show 
strength in the week ended Aug. 24 


Prices were up from l¢ to 2¢ bu., the 


basic option gaining 1¢ and premiums 
showing unchanged to up l¢ from a 
week earlier 

Factors affecting the market were 


little different than recently. Reports 
showing substantial quantities of 
wheat being put under government 
loan contributed to the strength late 
the period. Otherwise, arrivals 
Kansas City continued to be very 
light. Receipts totaled 497 cars, com- 
pared with 427 the previous week and 


in at 


940 a year ago. One day during the 
week offerings shrank to the lowest 
level of the season. Interior offerings 
showed no signs of picking up. Even 
the offerings of medium to stronger 
protein wheat, which have _ been 
pretty good because of their value in 
relation to the loan, dropped. The 
greatest tightness continued to occur 
on ordinary and lower protein wheat 

Mills were in the market for the 
better types, but demand lacked 
irgency, their needs for the present 
it least. having been idequately covV- 
ered. Blenders and merchandisers 
would have welcomed opportunities 
te buy more wheat of the ordinary 
type 


advances during the 


All premium 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

F production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North 
weste - er relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 
milis he expressed in percentages 

Aug. 16-23 "Previous Aug. |7-24 Aug. 18-25, Aug. 20-27 

1959 week 1958 1957 1956 
Nort 758,332 729,165 725,002 759 548 691.844 
ww 2 1,462,201 1,515,386 1,278,933 1,253,450 1,178,782 
uff 427,586 496 847 $57,072 $70,822 492,718 
Cent i Southeast 603,802 644 816 593,682 $20,286 $06,179 
Pacif ast 475,165 468 088 404 903 340,022 302,187 

T 3,727,091 3,854,302 3,559,592 3,444,128 3,171,680 
Perce e of total U.S. output 80.2 80.2 75 7s 7s 
Estir total U.S. production 4.647.246 4,805 663 
Ac ed total this month 3.973.299 9,326,053 

ed 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in $-day week— —July | to———_— 
Aug. |6-23, Previous Aug. |7-24, Aug. 18-25, Aug. 20-27, Aug. 23 Aug. 24 
95 week 1958 1957 1956 1959 1958 
Northwest 0S 101 105 \4 100 5,143,104 $128,779 
Southwest 3 117 98 95 89 10,842,815 10,160,293 
Buff 87 0! 14 120 104 3,754,955 4.146.514 
Ce dS. E 94 00 100 9! 69 4,574,028 4,104,316 
Pacif ast 02 00 25 9% 6s 3,294,779 2,279,738 
T 03 06 105 102 93 27,609 68! 25,899 640 
NORTHWEST Year ago 1,020,950 1,076,047 105 
Minneapolis Two years ago 1,032,000 1,014,609 A) 
Five-year average ” 
S-day week Flour % ac Ten-year average ) 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Aug 2 231,000 206,675 89 
Pre week 231,000 "193.576 64 BUFFALO 
Ye 231,000 226,472 96 
Two years ago 237,000 255.310 08 S-dey week = Flour % ac 
Five-ye average % capacity output tivity 
Ten-y average 98 Aug. /6-23 493,500 427,586 87 
*Re ed Previous week 493,500 496 647 101 
Year ago 487,500 557,072 114 
P , mills Minnesota, includ Two years ago 475,000 $70,622 120 
ng th North Dakota, Montana Five-year average %% 
and “ Ten-year average 95 
S-day week Fiour % a 
capacity output tivity CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Aug } 494 500 551,657 12 
Pre week 494.500 °535.589 108 ' m .o Se pote eee 
Cae 456 900 498 530 109 ndiana Kentucky North arolina ennessee, 
faa oe - 430 500 504238 17 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
Five-ve sverage 98 5-day week Flour % ac 
Ten-ve sverage 93 capacity output tivity 
*Revise Aug. 16-23 643,750 603,802 4 
Previous week 643,750 "644 816 100 
SOUTHWEST Year ago 592.250 593.682 100 
Konsas City Two yeers ago 570,250 520,286 91 
5-day week Flour % ac Five-year average 82 
apacity output tivity Ten-year average 8! 
Aug. 16-23 221,750 251,764 113 *Revised 
Pre week 221,750 288 287 130 
Yea 9 ‘ 281,750 202,886 72 PACIFIC COAST 
hy yea ) 287,500 238 64 4 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
“edge ana 94 California, Oregon ond Washington Mills 
5-d eek Flour %e ac- 
Representative Millis, Outside of Kansas sanaelie outaut tivity 
i ichi | 
City (including Wichita and ened Aug. 16-23 466.500 475. 165 102 
5-day week = Flour ® ac Previous week 466.500 *%468.088 100 
capacity output tivity Year ago 323,000 404,903 125 
Aug 6-23 068 000 1,210,442 113 Two years ago 215,000 340,022 158 
Prev week 068.800 *1,227,099 114 *Revised 
week were on ordinary and up to At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard wheat 
12 tein wheat. The low side of was selling Aug. 24 at $2.26'2 @2.27% 
th ge was up l¢ bu. on ordinary delivered Texas common points 
ur 50 protein. Gains of ¢ Wheat of 13% protein was selling at 
we ted on the low side of 11.75* a premium of 2¢ and wheat of 14% 
pl wheat and on the top side of protein at a premium of 4¢. Export- 
or ry to 11.75‘ rotein grain ers were bidding $2.13‘ Gulf for hard 
I I 
miums were quoted Aug. 24 as wheat. Demand was good for export 
fo vs: Ordinary 2'2@3's¢ over the wheat but fair for milling purposes 
b September option of $1.92 Offerings were light 
protein 4@6! wer; 12% . 
11 4 Exports Disappointing 
p f l8¢ over 12.50 protein 
Q om 13 protein 10@22¢ There were no sales recorded out 
aa ane protein 11@24¢ over of the Pacific Northwest last week 
“ '-. protein 12@26¢ over for export. There were rumors that 
ay ae tarsi anaes : P ; , , arke 3 
ipproximate range of cash India would be in the market for 
, . ‘—~ million tons of wheat, 40% white and 
“ { es at Kansas City Aug. 21 : 
t] accompanying table 60% winters, but so far nothing defi- 
R n the accom i > 
, ; nite has been accomplished. 
a Oter 94@2.253 . 
* " aa + pede s ep + 25 , Formosa was in the market for two 
N k and Hard 1.91@2 - « cargoes of white wheat at the end of 
4 Herd 9 ; . 
N a | Were 89@2 . the week. Slowness in export busi- 
N ‘ 94@1 95% 
N . 93@!.94% ness has caused white wheat prices 
1.92@1.9 
ae Mt + + to drop 3@4¢ bu. under the loan level 
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Chamber of Commerce Appointment. Reappoint- 
ed to the agriculture department committee of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 


merce is Elmer W. Reed, president and general manager of the Kansas Mill- 
Wichita 


ing Co., 


* 


Hutchinson Fisherman. Testing his skill with Minnesota fish 
was William G. Kelly, grain department manager of the William 
Kansas. Assisting him on the vacation task was 


recently 
Kelly Milling Co 
Mrs. Kelly. 


Hutchinson 


* 


Joins Insurance Firm. Former branch manager for the 
in Utah and Idaho, John F. Tobinski has been named an asso- 
Neville Agency at Salt Lake City of the Mutual Bene- 


He is a veteran of U.S. navy service 


Pillsbury Co 
ciate in the James L 
fit Life Insurance Co. of Newark, N.J 
in World War II 

* 


Convention Chajrman., Named 


Washington Association of Wheat Growers’ annual 
Nov. 16-17 is Wesley Eckhardt, a Ritzville wheat producer. 


* 


chairman of the 
Spokane 


general 
convention at 


Bank Director. The executive vice president of the Tri-State Mill- 
Rapid City, S. D., BE. F. Gronert, has been appointed to the board of 
the First Nati@$al Bank of the Black Hills. Mr. Gronert has been 
firm since"1919 


ing Co., 
directors of 
with the milling 


* 
Wedding Planned. Announcing the forthcoming wedding of his 


hter Francine—-the date is set for Sept. 6—is Seymour S. Fagan, Sey- 
mill representative in Chicago. The 


mour S. Fagan Co rchandiser and 
bridegroom is No avis and after a honeymoon out west, the couple 


will make their haga@é in Chicago 
* 


dau 


In Alaska. Vacationing in Alaska are Mr. and Mrs. F, Peavey Heffel- 
finger, Wayzata, Minn., and their granddaughter, Betsy Heffelfinger, Omaha 
Mr. Heffelfinger is president of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis. Their grand- 
child daughter of Mr. and Mrs. F. Peavey Heffelfinger, Jr., Omaha, 
where Mr. Heffelfinger is vice president, general manager and director of the 


is the 


Omaha Elevator Co 


* 


Alexander P. McLachlan, associate 
New Orleans, will 


Named Director, 0» Cct. 1, 
the Commodity Stabilization 
Frank C. Briggs, who plans to retire 


* 


director of Service office in 


ne director, succeeding 


Board Member. 


| i 


f directors of 


The election of Robert T. Beggs to the board 
IEkeo Products Co., manufacturer of commercial baking equip- 


Arthur Keating, chairman. Mr 


Beggs was ap- 
His 


ment, has been announced by 


pointed president and chief administrative officer of Ekco in June, 1959 
elect to the board was announced at a special meeting of shareholders held 
the firn executive offices in Chicago 

* 
Agricultural Attache. yy. United States Department of Ax 
riculture has announced appointment of Ford M. Milam of Helena, Ark., as 
igricultural attache Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. He succeeds Charles M. Elkin- 
ton, Who transfers to Tokyo, Japan. Dr. Milam has been stationed at Mon- 
ovia, Liberia. Dr. M n began his foreign agricultural service in Korea in 
1946 when he was adviser, Korean Agricultural Improvement Service, for 
the U.S. At Milit Government at Seoul. In 1948 he entered agricultural 
technical assistance work, serving in India and El Salvador. From 1953 to 
1955 he was ass nt chief, Division of Agriculture, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, at Tel A Israel. He was appointed agricultural attache at 
Monrovia, Liber 5. His service in West Africa won him the USDA's 
Superior Service Award 

* 
Postin Ecuador. yy. us Department of Agriculture has an- 


Francis H. Jack, II, Micanopy, Fla., as U.S 
Agricultural attache at Quito effective Sept. 24. He will succeed 
John E. Montel, who is being reassigned. Mr. Jack joined the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service in ricultural attache at Lima, Peru 


nounced the appointment of 


Ecuador 


1956 as assistant ag 
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Net Profit of $3.8 Million 


about June 15, 1960, Mr. Burrus said 
Depreciation and amortization 
charged for the year were $563,695.24 
Disposals at book value were $29.- 
168.87, and additions to fixed assets 
were $261,093 04, to leave a net de- 
fixed assets of $331,771.07 
Net Worth 
The net worth at year end in- 
26.7% creased $2,015,974.89 to $15,533,765.93 
The book value a share of common 
stock issued increased $6.25 to $29.25 
The working capital position was 
$11 038,118.56, an improvement of 
some $1,923,124.76. The ratio of quick 
current 7.10 


DALLAS—Net profits of $3,822,- 
824 are reported by Burrus Mills, 
Inc., in its annual report for the 
year ending June 30, 1959. This 
compares with net earnings last 
year of $3,017,094. 
crease in 
In a letter to shareholders Jack P 
Burrus, president of the firm, ob- 
served that profits were: 
@Greater by $805,730.00, or 
than for the previous year. 
@ Equivalent to $9.24 a share of com- 
mon stock issued, after payment of 
the normal annual requirement of 


$180,000 for preferred stock divid- 


assets to liabilities was 


ends; or to $8.10 a share of common a 
eco to l The excess of quick assets to to- 
stock after payment of $630,000 in Age eo oe 
: tal debt was $7,438,118.56. All three 
preferred stock dividends during the 
figures are corporate highs 
fiscal year 
sted 2: e 36 05 Dividends paid during the year 
( OLS. : “(- : , @e 
@ Subject to only $10,836.05 in fe were at the rate of $3 a share on the 
eral income taxes accrued against’ ¢ommon stock. and at the rate of 


profits of the 100° owned subsidiary $15.75 a share on the preferred stock 


Burrus Enterprises, Inc of preferred stock dividends paid, 

Federal income taxes would have’ $11.25 a share was to cover arrearage 
been greater by $1,156,071.34 except as of June 30, 1958 (all paid and on a 
for the loss-carry-forward; theoreti- current basis as of December 15 
cally applying such a tax, the tax- 1958), and $4.50 a share that became 
paid-profit for the year would have payable during the year 


been $2,666,752.55, equivalent to $6.31 
common stock issued, Mr 


Debt retirement by payments 
igainst the firm’s mortgage loan to- 
taled $900,000, of which $450,000 ma- 
tured during the year and $450,000 
represented prepayal of installments 


a share of 
Burrus explained 

The loss-carry-forward as of July 1 
which 


1959, was $2,344,533.56, of 

amount $2,091,601.64 carries as far that would otherwise have matured 
forward as the fiscal year toend June Dec. 31, 1959, and June 30, 1960; 
30, 1962, and $252,931.92 to the fiscal there remains an unpaid balance of 


$3,600,000. There were no short term 
borrowings during the year 
Divisional Results: The domestic 
flour mills and feed mills operated at 
ill other divisions of the busi- 


BURRS, 


June 30, 1963. Should 
earnings continue at the 
monthly rate in the 12 
1959, forward, as 
the firm a 


vear to end 
domestic 
same average 
months from July 1, 
for the preceding 12 months 
have recovered the 


loss 


will loss on oO! 


BURRUS MILLS, INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 














ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash $ 2,044,008.29 
Customers’ notes and accounts receivable ess reserves of 
$149,885 for possible losses 4,927,082.8 
Inventories 
Flour and wheat and other grains $2,874,429.85 
Feed, other mill products and feed in 
gredients 379,624.70 
Bags and bag materials 473,426.05 
Operating supplies 7,990.85 3,735,471.45 
Advances on grain 1,772,997.85 
Margin deposits on commodity futures contracts 169,361.25 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable and claims 179,395.53 
Accounts receivable from officers and employees 20,162.99 $12,848 480.17 
THER ASSETS 
Cash surrender value of life insurance policies $ 87,600.00 
Grain exchange memberships [at cost 49,350.00 
Corporation's common stock purchased and held for sale to 
officers and employees (!,993 shares at st 22,253.79 
Miscellaneous investments (at cost 128,639.49 287,843.28 
AND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT—At st 
Land $ 803,492.94 
Buildings and equipment 17,232,445.95 
Tota $18,035,938. 89 
Less reserves for depreciation and amortiza 10,612,568.27 7,423,370.62 
DEFERRED CHARGES—Prepaid surance, taxes, et 384 433.47 
Tota $20.944.127.54 
LIABILITIES 
URRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable $ 1,030,272.00 
Accrued abilities 
Cuban, state and federal taxes on income 489 689.17 
Other taxes 140,687.09 
Salaries and wages 49,713.35 $ 810,361.6 
LONG-TERM DEBT 3,600,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock 
4'/2% umulative preferred authorized 
and issued, 40.000 shares of $100.00 
par value each $4,000,000.00 
Common authorized 750,000 share 
without par value ssued 394 276 
shares 537,155.15 $ 6,537,155.15 
Surplus 
Capita surplus hange du g the 
yea $ 23,554.38 
Ea ed surplus 
Appropriated 42 500.00 
Unappropriated 8 930 556.40 8 996 610.78 15. 533.765.93 
rete $20,944, 127.54 
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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS, 
WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 


Join the growing list of bakers who are building 
bread quality and bread uniformity by standard- 
[eres | izing on I-H flours. The outstanding reliability of |-H 
brands is founded on wheat of extra premium quality 
plus an exacting standard of milling and laboratory 


[wm | control. 


iSMERT- "HINCKE( fldling Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOUR! 
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CIENTISTS in both the U.S. and Sults were published in September support this view. A check of the The normal relationship between 
S Canada continue to emphasize 1994, and they indicated deficits in procedures used in estimating rainfall in the seeded and the un- 
rainfall in five of the six seeded the increases in rainfall has shown seeded areas was first established as 
months in one target area and no sig- that the calculations used in the re- closely as possible, using a 30-year 
nificant effect in the other area. ports are faulty and that no change _ period of records for the Saskatche- 
in rainfall as a result of seeding has wan project and a 40-year period for 


the meagerness of our present knowl- 
edge of the physics, of rain clouds, 
that is the processes itt the clouds that 


lead to rain. They advise that many Commercial cloud seeding was car- 
, nr s must be investigat- ried out in British Columbia by two been found in any area The final the Manitoba project. These periods 
eX processes mus \ sri ’ le na 
i to tin the scientific knowledge contracting firms over the years 1952 project report was issued Aug. 7, 1957, were selected since they covered the 


to 1956. Target areas were on the and the summary of results states: period for which a continuous record 


eeded before predictable results are 
of rainfall data was available from a 





possible in a weather control program mainland and on Vancouver Island ‘Examination of one additional con- ; 

However, cloud seeding experiments The British Columbia Research Coun tractor’s report not included in the Suitable network of official observing 
made in various parts of the North cil was given the responsibility for an first phase of this study yielded con- Stations in all areas. Using official 
American continent during the past eXtensive study of weather modifica- clusions similar to those reported pre- records of rainfall in the unseeded 
1) vears have. in some cases. been tion operations in that province and viously. No change in rainfall as a re- reas for the months in 1953 and 
carefully evaluated and some of the for producing a comprehensive report sult of seeding has been proved. Ap- 1954 when seeding operations were in 
conclusions reached are summarized evaluating the cloud seeding experi- plication of methods used by the con- = Prosress, values of the monthly rain 
tose ments. Three of the seeding projects tractors shows that the effects of seed- fall in each seeded area were calcu- 
: were aimed at increasing water sup- ing, if any, are small and undetect- ated. These computed amounts were 
Cloud Seeding ply for hydro-electric use anda fourth able Evaluation by more detailed then compared with the actual rain- 
In Canada, the skies over the prov was intended as a measure against and advanced statistical methods fall in the seeded areas. Any differ- 
inces of Quebec and British Columbia fire hazard showed that the over-all effect had ences in amounts were taken as re- 
were the first to receive cloud seeding The interim report of the council been to increase precipitation but al flecting the probable effect of the 

test in both cases, it should be not covering phase 1 of its evaluation so indicated that the probability that cloud seeding operations 
ed, with a view to increasing watel program, issued Jan. 25, 1957, sum this increase would be as much as Unfortunately it was not possible 
pow marized results as follows: “The re- 10° was extremely small. The effect to separate out the errors arising 
Seeding operations in certain Que ports prepared by the contractors on of seeding in the individual Powell from the use of an approximate cal- 
hec areas in 1951 and 1952 were ana- their cloud seeding operations in Brit- Lake and Campbell River water sheds culation formula which gives simply 
lyzed by the Meteorological Division, ish Columbia claim appreciable in- was the same. As will be noted later, a “statistical” estimate of rainfall] in 
Department of Transport, employing creases in rainfall in all target this evaluation for West Coast areas’ a target area using rainfall amounts 
tatistical techniques to estimate the areas during the seeding opera- in Canada was somewhat less opti- as recorded in a control area some 
results of these operations. The re tions. The present report does not mistic than the evaluations of West distance away. In this connection 
Coast U.S. areas reported in the tech- farmers will realize that because of 
oe a TTS STD SN SS SD SS SS nical report of the U.S. Advisory the often large differences in rainfall 
Committee on Weather Control at places not far apart, rainfall rec- 
A further observation on cloud = ords for a month or for a particular 
seeding in British Columbia has been storm, obtained from a “control 
made by Dr. W. L. Godson, superin- area, may not always be safely re- 
tendent of the Atmospheric Research lied upon to give a satisfactory esti- 
. Station of the Meteorological Service mate of amounts at another “target 
of Canada, who suggests that the use- area using a formula based on rain- 
fulness of cloud seeding in augment-_ fall records for past years. It is be- 
ing precipitation in that province is cause of the inability to forecast rain 


considerably less controversial than it fall accurately and the difficulties in 








is in Eastern Canada. It is generally estimating the rainfall that would 
reed, he adds, that winter precipi- have fallen “without” cloud seeding 
tion in mountain areas can be in- that it has been impossible, despite 
and reased by skilful seeding operations Many years of seeding, to arrive at a 
with ground generators on the wind- 
ird side of the mountain ranges in 
non-frontal situations. He also ad- 
sed that the situation is less clear EDITOR'S NOTE 
it in summer situations on the West 
Coast and in the interior valleys of HE information con- 
e e V1 British Columbia tained in this weather 
In 1953 “gat hanger a ae aa article has been assembled 
were carried ou or an area oO ap- . 
proximately 500 sq. miles in sa by the Searle Grain Co., 
western Manitoba, as a result of a Ltd., from various sources in 
contractual arrangement between an attempt to answer some 
farmers in that area and the Water of the questions that have 
F LO U w S O F 7 1 A shrate Development Corporation been raised about the impor- 
f enver, Colo. In 1954, operations 


were again carried out for this area tant but still very controver- 





nd for two areas in west-central sial subject, “Weather Modi- 
E X C E L L E NT Q U A L | T y Saskatchewan. The purpose of these fication.”’ It is based chiefly 
operations was to increase rainfall in upon U.S. and Canadian sci- 
specified target areas ° sae ‘ r 
' ’ entific and official reports 
a cael and statements, the latter 
. n — —_ having been made available 
he eteorologic: on of e . 
: teorological Division of th by the Meteorological 


Department of Transport was asked 


to provide an impartial assessment Branch, Department of 


FANT MILLING CO. 





of the effects of these cloud seeding Transport, Toronto , to 
| operations and a detailed report of whom grateful acknowledge- 
t » indine . > 2 in ° . 
| SHERMAN, TEXAS “cu aie oes eee. eny ment is made for the infor- 
t Oo ire consisted of comparing . . " ete 
| seiefall within & aenied anon (the mation supplied and assist- 
target area) with rainfall in nearby ance given. 
ae ae eeaerrcrrcwrrecwrl coon unseeded areas (the control area) 
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definite answer on the value of the cloud seeding based on present scien- of n ien air, thus forcing the velopment of a theory of cumulus 
seeding operations tific knowledge air | i hence cooling it. Moun- cloud precipitation which proved to 

All statistical techniques used in ‘ ‘ tau s are ideal for cloud seed be increasingly important in under- 
the Manitoba and Saskatchewan Evidence of Experiments in e the up-drafts created standing the behav or of convective 
study were thoroughly tested and Made in the U.S. wh ws up and over the mour clouds 
found satisfactory Results of the A general reference has already tail to lift the rtificial nuclei Project Skyfire Montana (1957): 
evaluation were as follows: Evalua- been made to the numerous experi- to I height 2) semi-moun- The major effort was concentrated on 
tion of the nine seeded months indi- ments in cloud seeding which have _ ta ss This includes less the seeding of mountain cumulus 
cated that the most likely effect of been carried on in various parts of m t areas where the land clouds from a battery of 30 ground 
the seeding was a de rease in rain- the U.S. during the past decade. Most b less useful in aiding the based silver iodide generators situ 
fall of 14.1%. The odds were 19 to 1. of the results of these experiments tra artificial nuclei aloft and ated on the Montana-Idaho border 
that the effect of cloud seeding lay Were reported in 1957. They include (3 intainous class. This in The aim of the project was to make 
between the decreases of 2 and_ the final report of the Advisory Com-_ clud is Where land barriers do a major seeding effort with the hope 
24.6% Moreover, the odds were 31 mittee on Weather Control estab- n routheyv a they cannot ot acmevin large scale changes in 
to 9 against the hypothesis that seed- lished by Congress in August, 1953, be bly expected to @id in lift the clouds 
ing increases rainfall. It was possibk and a statement by the American ins tificial nuclei aloft Atlanta Project: A study estab- 
to demonstrate in a general wav from Meteorological Society. Some of the eference o1 n be made lished by an Atlanta research group 
the results that there had been no main findings of these bodies will ap- to s of the more important pro) to investigate effectiveness of cloud 
significant differences of seeding ef- pear later. First, however, some ref-  e seeding from ground based generators 
fect between different areas. months erence shculd be made to the classes Profect Overseed: Set p by the in the flat land of Texas, Oklahoma 
r years of project undertaken in the U.S. by c tee near Mount Washingtor Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa. This 

The Meteorological Division point the advisory committee, as well as to. N o duplicate the commercial study was prompted by previous fail 
ed out that these figures, although the nature and scope of the experi- set techniques used for winte ire to demonstrate significant and 
they prcvided significant evidence ments conducted by this body st In mountains i to dete statistical co-relation between target 
were not necessarily the final answer For its evaluations the advisory n the silver iodide particies ac ireas and control ireas in the flat 
An evaluation covering 1 longer pe- 1ittee had available a larger and tu eached the « ids in signifi land region ; : 
riod of operations might increase or more varied collection of information ©* unts. The tern verseed South Dakota Project: Unlike the 
decrease the value given for the most ©n cloud seeding operations than ever ™“ i becaus f the emphas's on thers, this was a summertime opera 
likely effect of cloud seeding ind previously assembled Twelve com- ur produce lramatic or easily tion. It involved the seeding effect of 
would certainly increase the relia- mercial cloud seeding projects were rec ible effects by usir more 11 seeded storms and, of course, was 
bility of the results. However, the ‘Selected. These projects involved a"! ugh silver iodide in the non-mountainous class. In this 
te sts provided what seemed t he total of 427 storms seeded for the P ject Sailplane: A study initiat particular farming area as in a great 
conclusive evidence that cloud seed- purpose of increasing rainfall. These ed — the motor f silver io many areas in Western Canada, any 
ing of the type performed, us.! seeded storms were analyzed for seed- 4 ticles and thei de ictivatior increase in rainfall would have been 
ground based generators emitting sil- ing effect on the basis of measured ™! irm summer conditions, The worthwhile compared to the cost of 
ver iodide particles, did not increase rainfall of 5,516 unseeded = storms Sl ide was released nthe seeding programs and the potential 
rainfall from the type of storms Which occurred at the project sites &! ind hur “ iw th equipment — benefit’ would be hig h even for slight 
which provide most of the rain on during previous years, some going " a Sees cols method CE SS ee oe 
the prairies during May, June and back a quarter of a century. With the ‘ ' ng sive ide by salliplane 
July exception of one project, all opera be Well but nt cralt were 

An answer to this controversial tions evaluated took place during the ™“* ean -wagoasr emg The Rodne Millin C 
question can only come from an ade fall, winter and spring months I : -- um ee ee ~eapage y mer 0. 
quate knowledge of the physics ot As p inted out in the committee's . dpe gp trsed enagge yy Me naga . Grain’ Storage 7.290000 Was. 
rain clouds and from very carefully report, there are two primary consid- / a Rages obey tell Pio KANSAS CITY, MESSOURS 
designed and controlled cloud seeding erations to be taken into account in ” io P* gs aay oS es - 
experiments in which the critical fac- estimating the potential effects of “ cn erat 7 d r pM . ragalenes és ° ” 
tors and the atmospheric conditions seeding storm clouds: (1) the exist- — pal. <x * rough the w Heart of America 


ol 1 modifi n te hniques 


are known. From these will come a_ ence of suitable air currents to trans- ‘ RB . J 
4. | = rajeet Sea Breeze: An evaluation FLOUR 
reliable opinion on the predictable port the artificial nuclei from the } mage 4 











; st ducted in Florid the ob 
effects of cloud seeding under partic- ground up to the portions of the cloud i ? CHICAGO OFFIC! 
. Ie heir ) ike nf of ; 
ular conditions. In Canada i irge system where the precipitation 1S +} r . , yl Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
il Y j n possibilit of 
scale program of cooperative research formed; (2) the relative effectiveness t} , : “ wage BOSTON OFFICH 
thunderstorms which aris eg 
on cloud physics, in which the Mete- of the natural nuclei within the range , ' tg Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
, : * naa ’ . ; he ‘ , li few miles inland from the 1209 Statler Bldg 
orological Service, the National Re- of temperatures found at these alti- ; ; . : 
. \ oce ine stuc result the ( 
search Council, the Alberta Research tudes or 
Council and the Stormy Weather Re Because the potential effectiveness 





search Group of McGill University of cloud seeding is greatly influenced 


ire cooperating, 1S uimed at gaining by the presence or absence of moun- RED WING FLOUR 
} 


the necessary knowledge. In addition tain ranges, the committee divided 
y controlled the projects into three classes: (1) Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


1 program of care 











field tests will shortly be undertaken ‘Orographic” cr mountainous class . , 
in order to obtain as reliable an esti- which refers to mountainous areas in THE RED WING MILLING co., Red Wing, Minn. 
mate as possible f the effects of which land barriers stand in the path 








POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 


a flour as can be made from excellent wheat 










by the most scientific and careful milling 
methods ... in short, as good a flour as you 
can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 


tried, will win and hold your confidence. 


“os — 


My ges 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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14 
uation methods were used but there 
were no Clear cut conclusions 


Summary of Findings 
By Advisory Committee 

A. On the basis of its statistical 
evaluation of winter-time cloud seed- 
ing, using silver iodide as the seeding 
agent, the committee concluded that: 
| The statistical 

“ployed indicated that the seeding 
of winter-type storm clouds in moun- 
tainous areas, in the western U.S., 
produced an average increase in pre- 
cipitation of 10% to 15% from seed- 
ed storms, with heavy odds that this 
increase was not the result of natural 
variation in the amount of rainfall 
- In the 
*same statistical procedures did not 
precipitation 


procedures em- 


non-mountainous areas, 


detect any increase in 
that could be attributed to cloud 
seeding. This does not mean that ef- 


fects might not have been produced 
rhe variability of rainfall 
patterns in) non-mountainous areas 
made the techniques less sensitive for 
picking up small changes’ which 
might have occurred there than when 
applied to the mountainous regions 

3 No evidence was found in the eval- 
wats any which was 
increase precipitation 
had produced a 
effect on precipi- 


rreate! 


uation of project 
intended to 
that cloud seeding 
detectible negative 
tation 

B. On the basis of its physical eval- 
concluded: 


uation, the committee 


| The conventional seeding with sil- 
‘ver iodide generators on the 
ground is a valid technique for pro- 
ducing ice crystals in favorable sum- 
winter storm. situations 


mer and 





“Gooch's Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
I 


incoln, Nebraska 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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USDA to Permit Extension of 1955 Crop 
Corn Farm-Stored Loans Now Under Reseal 


(Formation of ice crystals is thought 
to be essential for the initiating of 
precipitation from most cold clouds 
However, it is relevant to observe 
that precipitation does not necessari- 
ly follow.) 
2 Measurements and cloud observa 
oo 

tions in various regions throughout 
the U.S. have indicated that some 
times there is a deficiency of natura 
ice forming particles effective at th 
temperatures at which ice crystals 
are formed on silver iodide 

Note: There is no evidence that i 
crystals are required for summet 
storm situations even as far north 
as Canada 

The advisory committee concluded 
that the projects, briefly reported in 
the foregoing summary, yielded infor 
mation of basic importance to atmo- 
spheric physics. It emphasized, how- 
ever, that much more work in this di- 
rection needed to be done. The re- 
sults obtained emphasize the meaget 
ness of our present knowledge, and 
point toward a long-range program 
of basic research which would assure 
more rapid progress in atmospheric 
physics and chemistry. This, the re- 
port stressed, could be accomplished 
only by dedicated able scientists fre¢ 
to move in whatever direction their 
enthusiasm and curiosity them 
Few areas of science, it was felt, had 
implications so profound to all man 
kind as the study of the atmosphere 
and the phenomena which occur in it 

(To Be Continued) 
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Use of Fumigants 
Will Be Discussed 
At Safety Convention 


CHICAGO A roundtable 
sion on a problem of the food indus 
try—the use of fumigants, insecticides 
and rodenticides in grain handling 
and milling-—will be a feature of the 
17th National Safety Congress. The 
discussion will take place at food and 

the 
the council 


discus- 


beverage sessions of congress 
annual convention of 

The congress will be held Oct. 19-23 
in Chicago, and will attract an ex 


pected 12,500 safety specialists from 


the U.S., Canada and several foreign 
countries 

Roundtable participants will con 
sist of 


A representative of the grain han 
dling and processing industry— D. A 
Blackwell, supervisor, safety and 
sanitation, Union Starch & Refinin 
Co., Granite City, Il 

A leader in medical research D1 
John H. Foulger, medical advise 
toxicology and forensic medicine, |} 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington, Del 

A manufacturer and 
EK. Lynn, assistant to the director o 
the agricultural research department 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 


supplier—G 





CHICAGO, ILL 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that a limited extension of farm- 
stored loans on 1955 crop corn now 
under extended reseal may be per- 
mitted for another 12-month period 
The extension will run from July 31, 
1959, maturity date for these resealed 
loans, until July 31, 1960 

State agricultural stabilization and 
conservation committees in_ states 
where 1955 crop corn is now under 
extended reseal will determine wheth- 
er or not the extension should apply 


in their states. Reseal programs for 
1958 crop farm-stored wheat, soy- 
beans, barley, grain sorghums, oats, 


rye, corn and flaxseed and on exten- 
loans on 1957 crop barley, 
oats, corn, wheat and grain sorghums, 
ind on 1956 crop corn and wheat 
have already been announced 

Latest reports indicate that a little 
more than 26.2 million bushels of 
1955 crop corn were under extended 
reseal loans. Of this total, 15.2 mil- 


sion of 


lion bushels are in Iowa; 7.8 million 
bushels in Minnesota; 1.2 million 
bushels in Nebraska, and 1.5 million 


bushels in South Dakota 

Farmers who extend their 1955 crop 
corn loans may hold the 
grain on the farm for another yeat 
instead of delivering it to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. this summer. If 
they hold the corn for another full 
through July 31, 1960, they will 
another payment of 
Storage payments on 
set in line with rates paid 
commercial warehouses under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
Producers who redeem all or part of 
their loan under the extended 
period prior to July 31, 1960, will re- 
ceive prorated storage payments 

Eligibility requirements for extend- 
ing 1955 crop resealed loans for an- 


resealed 


Veal 
receive storage 


l6¢ bu 
loans are 


reseal 


reseal 
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other year will be the 
quirements for other corn price sup- 
port loans. USDA officials pointed out 
that farmers have a continuing re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the quan- 
tity and quality of their 1955 crop 
corn under this program. Where state 
ASC committees determine the pro- 
gram may be authorized, farmers 
who wish to continue their 1955 crop 
corn under loan should make appli- 
cation to their county ASC offices at 
once 


Same as re- 


BREA S THE STAFF F Fe 


Former President 


Of Link-Belt Dies 


CHICAGO— Alfred Kauffmann, a 


former president of Link-Belt Co 
and a director for 37 years, died in 
Chicago recently at the age of 79 

Mr. Kauffmann was born Aug. 20 
1879, in Esslingen, Germany, and 
came to this country when he was 
5 years old He received his early 
education in the public schools of 
New York and Rutherford, N.J. He 
studied at Cooper Union in New York 
City and was graduated from Pratt 
Institute in 1901 as a mechanical en- 
gineer 

Shortly afterward Mr. Kauffman: 


joined Link-Belt's Philadelphia plant 


as a draftsman and later served as 
superintendent of construction and 
sales engineer. In 1913 he was 


brought to the company’s general of- 


fices in Chicago as assistant to the 
president. Later ifter serving as 
manager of the company’s eastern 
division and manager of the Indian- 


apolis operations, Mr. Kauffmann was 
elected president in 1924. He 
as president until 1932 and again 
from 1936 to 1943, when he retired 
He was a director of the company 
from 1922 until his death 


served 

















“Tough Day?" 
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Today's Best Value... 





















A J-H ENGINEERED 
BULK FLOUR PLANT 


Bulk flour handling is gaining every day. 
Bakers want this kind of service and they 
are going to get it. 


Yet there is as much difference in efficiency 
between some bulk flour plants as between a 
1920 and a 1959 automobile. Truly modern 
flour handling can save you many times the 
difference in investment costs. 


So whether it be bulk storage and loading 
facilities in your mill or a bulk transfer 
station at some strategic point, it will pay 
you to have a well-engineered Jones- 
Hettelsater plant. 


Call us today for plans and estimates. 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ° KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS c ODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 








Story of Survival 


In 1906 David Beattie, Sr., bought 
a 35-acre pond and a mill near Old 
Church, Va., apparently just to have 
a place to fish, contends the late Mr. 
John. The mill then 
about 120 years old—and had 
operation the entire time 
Beattie decided to keep it 


Beattie’s son, 
was 
been in 
so Mr 
grinding 

Today 


Beattie’s is one of the few 
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Tomorrow 


remaining mills in Virginia making 
water-milled, stone ground cornmeal! 

John Beattie owns and operates 
the mill in company with his brother 
David Beattie, Jr. They grew up in 
the business and took over after their 
father’s death. 


Local historians believe the mill 
was built about 1786. It was owned 
by the Allen family of Hanover 


County for more than a century be- 
fore Mr. Beattie bought it. 


Except for the addition of some 
machinery, the mill and_ grinding 
process are virtually the same. The 


milling is done in the same building, 
which is made of hand-hewn timbers 
put together with pegs. 

The Beatties operated the mill un- 
til 1936 solely by water power from 
the pond, but that year they added 
a Diesel engine to increase their out- 
put. The meal is still ground on three 
millstones. All of the wheels 
have been in use for years, at other 
mills and at Beattie’s—the family 
never bought a new set of stones 
When replacements were needed the 
family would scour the countryside, 


sets of 


usually picking up a good set of 
stones at some abandoned mill. 

The younger Beatties are con- 
cerned, however, for they feel that 


the business of old fashioned milling 
is dying 

“People just don’t cook any more,” 
states John Beattie. “I think the time 
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probably will arrive when people will 
stop cooking altogether.” 


“Browning Reaction” — Kansas 
State University scientists have been 
inalyzing wheats 5,006 years old 
searching for clues to the chemical 
changes which take place in the so- 
called “browning reaction.” 

When grain of high moisture con- 
tent spontaneously heats, the wheat 
first turns brown, then black, then 
carbonizes, and eventually can burn 
under specific conditions 

Max Milner, K-State cereal chem- 
ist, became intrigued by the fact that 
some 5,000-year-old wheat grains un- 
covered in Israel in 1954 closely re- 
sembled in appearance Kansas wheat 


which had been binned with high 
jisture content and which under- 
went spontaneous heating. Mr. Mil- 


ner was in Israel at the time to ad- 
vise the Israeli government on prob- 
associated with grain and grain 
under a United Nations 


lems 
technology 
assignment 


The dark brown seeds, when ana- 
lyzed, showed significant differences 
in composition from fresh, modern 
grain. For instance, the grain had 


33.4% ash, compared with 1.8 to 2.0% 
Kansas wheat. However, 
the ash were cal- 
culated as a per cent of total ash, 
were about the same as for 
modern wheat. The only significant 
difference was in sodium content. 

Mr. Milner and others’ working 
with him found much of the original 
composition in terms of fat, protein 
ind fiber still intact. But while there 
was considerable organic content, this 
organic material is not available nu- 
tritionally. Mr. Milner explained that 
the final dark brown substances re- 
maining result from interaction be- 
tween proteins and the reducing sug- 
irs, and these substances are highly 
resistant to chemical reaction 

The samples of ancient grain ana- 


for normal 
when elements in 


ratios 


lyzed at K-State were obtained from 
J. Perrot, who was in charge of the 
French archeological mission in Is- 
rael. Mr. Perrot found the grain in 
excavations at Tell Abu Matar, near 
Beersheba The excavations from 


was obtained were 
of structures of the Chalcolithic era 
(pre-Bronze Age), about 4,000 BC 
Another interesting archeological 
find by Mr. Perrot was a Chalcolith 


which the wheat 
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These dependable Nebraska 
wheats, well-known to bakers 
and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 

Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal elevator facilities and 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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dwelling which apparently had been 
refloored with damp clay without any 
effort to clean the floor. As a result, 
grains of barley and wheat had been 
ccvered. The archaeologists found 
perfect impressions of the seeds, but 
virtually complete decomposition had 
occurred—the only thing remaining 
was a white ash in the clay impres- 
sions. 


Land Ownership in 


U.S. Little Changed 
In Past 14 Years 


WASHINGTON—Concentration of 
ownership of rural land in 10 Great 
Plains states, containing 47° of the 
farm and ranch land in the United 
States, did not change appreciably be- 
tween 1945 and 1958, a U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture survey shows 

Even though there were fewer 
owners and the average size of own- 
ership unit was increased, the propor- 
tion of land held by both small and 
large holders was about the same in 
1958 as in 1945 


The 50% of the owners holding the 


smallest units of land own 8° of the 
acreage and 11% of the value of farm 
and ranch land in the ten states 


Owners of the largest holdings, at the 
other end of the scale, number 5% 
of the total; they control 53% of the 
acreage and 36% of the land in terms 
of its value. 

The total number of owners de- 
creased somewhat during the period 
The study revealed an increase in the 
average size of ownership units (de- 
fined as single owners, husband and 
wife, partnership, estate, institution, 
or corporation) from 570 acres in 
1945 to 643 acres in 1958, with no sig- 
nificant change in the total area of 
agricultural land. The 1958 total of 
ownership units was estimated to be 
830,000, with at least 1.4 million per- 
having direct ownership 
interest in the rural land of the 10 
states covered 

The states are North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico. The 708 
million acres of land in them is 37‘ 
of the total area and 47°% of the farm 


sons some 


and ranch land area of the United 
States. About 550 million of the 708 
million acres are devoted to agricul- 


tural uses. 

Proportions of rural land in public 
and private ownership vary consider- 
ably in the 10 states, the study 
showed. In New Mexico 41% is pri- 
vately owned, and in Kansas 99% is 
privately owned, with the average for 
the 10 states totaling 75% 


Much of the rural land unsuitable 
for agriculture is held by federal 
state, and local governments. Except 
for publicly owned grazing land, vir- 
tually all farm and ranch land is held 
by private owners 

The survey indicated that owner- 
ship of the privately held land is 
widely distributed. Fewer than 1° of 
the owners of farm and ranch land 
in the 10 states are corporations, al 
though the corporations own a total 


of 8% of the privately held land 

Much of this corporation land is low 

in productivity—like grazing lands 
Husband and wife combinations are 


the most common type of owner, the 


study showed. They own jointly or 
separately 49% of the farm and ranch 
land. Partnerships other than hus- 
band and wife control another 20%, 


and single men and women own an- 
other 17%. 
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Final Contracts Awarded for Elevator ey wcNamara Construction. Eastern Rail Rate 
\ pleted the facility will be Reductions Studied 
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us er ‘ ; WASHINGTON The Grain & 
expected ne ron . 
. Tag ) re tiona ean -” 
( Minne De 94-vea! ; Feed rt Lik i wc - n rep rts 
pa any of the Canadian firn has been n fied by Edgar V. H 
‘ o 4) chairman of the Tratti Executive 
f the el s capac 
t . Assn., Eastern Railroads, that a spe 
res ‘ ( i - 
. cial grain committee of the Eastern 
mrreenma Ss " 
; Railroads is making a study of gr 
4 Ss \ t ca Dit | 
, : : , rates with respect to domestic adjust 
St Ss LIDS sab I ‘ , 
, a . —_ ment on grain and grain products 
| } 


rhe 


continuous session l was In rate 








but the work is delayed because the 


Missouri Bakers Plan | sa it » public 
September Outing will be mecesency M our Saseutiv 














finally « ide t ke liust 
‘SAS CITY The Missour ae 

B Assn. has nnounced plans men eSt ite ure ich 
> in 1 ln ccom 

t ts Baker Mixer meetir 

} { 
at whead Lodge I Ke ol the ! ‘ . the 
pi 16 
Lake Ozark, M Sept. 28-3 —_ 





Georage H. Bufo secretary 




















































pening session W be a noon 
lu n Sept. 28, witl hospitality “DURAMBER” 
ELEVATOR SITE—A deepwater port and site for giant export elevator are = | st before dinner that evenin fai 4 
being hewn from solid rock shore of St. Lawrence at Baie Comeau, Quebec, Tr ting w et under way Sept 
by Cargill Grain Co., Ltd. The foreground of this aerial view shows dredging OQ an Ozark breakfast. followed SEMOLINA 
and construction of docks to serve 11.5 million bushel grain house being built } ple time for members and 
on the slope in center. All major contracts have been awarded and 650 work- to tour the lve's ft shop FANCY No. 1 
men are speeding efforts to receive first grain in October. Mmakt tour > { tre suri ind Mille d from Care fully Selec ted 
incheon on Sept. 29 w 
- : 1 al AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
MONTREAL Final construction will be completed by mid-November uN a surprise about which th 
contracts for an 11.5-million bushel rhe elevator will enable stockpiling I ning committee is revealin ! 
grain elevator now being built at of grain at the Atlantic and will per- it the present time The pat AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Baie Comeau, Quebec, on the St mit export even during winter months — tern of the previous day-—a hospita 
Lawrence River's north shore, have when the St. Lawrence Seaway is ir, dinner at u ty Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
been awarded to 10 Canadian firms closed by ice, Mr. Greenman said nclude the secor is 
by Cargill Grain Co., Ltd., here Other projects, either under way or 
rhe last phase of building, employ- completed at the Baie Comeau in aeiiieen ATS —_— . x 
ing some 650 workmen, will begin im stallation, include blasting, excava- i, © ° AX I ER | GINEERING QO. 
mediately, according to A. C. Green- ting, road building, dock pile drivin 
man, vice president of the grain han concrete silo construction, founda Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
dling and processing firm, and will tions for other storage units, a con and Feed Mills 
e erection of the elevator distine ‘rete ipping dock, all mtracted t 
see erecti n he « e\ s n ( e shippin lock, ill cor icted 1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
ve 6,649,000 bu. gable-roofed “big- the Foundation Co ind channel 
bins four 750.000 bu. steel semi- 
bins various structural steel for — 


handling and conveying equipment 
ind installation of machinery 

Mr. Greenman said the giant stor- | 
age facility should be ready to ae | 
cept grain from Canadian prairie pro 


vinces and the midwestern U.S 








October and to begin export ship 
ments by early November Offices 
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Canada’s Crop Insurance Measure Outlines = 
Federal Aid to Participating Provinces 


OTTAWA—Federal assistance to 
Canada’s provinces wishing to par- 
ticipate in crop insurance is offered 
in the Crop Insurance Act piloted 
through the House of Commons by 
Douglas S. Harkness, agricalture 
minister. The legislation is the first 
firm step by the government of 
Canada towards a policy which has 
been debated, studied and urged 
for many years. 
the bill authorizes the 
sign separate agreements 


Briefly 
Minister to 
with provinces which wish to under- 
take and will up 
and cheme most suit- 
ed 


insurance set 


the 


crop 
idminister 
to needs 

the le the 
is authorized to 


its 


Under rislation federal 
government 
|. Pay half of 


ts of any 


idministration 
up the 


the 


scheme set DY 


province 
2. Pay 20% of the 
policies of 


premiums paid 
in respect of insurance 1n 


that year 


3. Loan the province 5% of the 
amount required to meet indemnits 
commitments, less $200,000 

In explanation of the last point 
Mr. Harkness said a province would 
be expected to bear a loss of up to 
$200,000 if premiums fall short of 
indemnity commitments, but his goy 
ernment would loan up to 75° of the 
deficit in excess of $200,000. This pro 
vision would help prevent provincial 
finances becoming crippled, say by a 
succession of bad years early in the 
operation of the cheme, before it 
wa financially well-established 

Insurance Plan Requirements 

Kach province may decide what 
crops would be covered, what premi- 
ims would be charged and how they 
would be paid. But the federal gov- 
ernment will have to be satisfied that 
the insurance plan proposed is actu 
irially sound. This would require: (a) 
Premiums to be set at a rate that 
will offset indemnities in the long 
run; (b) voluntary participation of a 
minimum, say 25 of farmers in an 
Insurance unit, and (ec) insurance 
coverage of up to but no more than 
60) ( the lol tern iverave vield 
in the area 

Farmers Who join the crop insur- 
ince scheme will not be eligible for 
Prairie Farn \ssistance, nor. will 
the iM required to pay the le levy 
under PFAA 

Mr. Harkness estimated that the 
proposed fede ntribution would 
ictually amount to payment of 25 t 
30 ot the ( { { the insurance 





SMALLER GRAIN CROP 
IN TURKEY SEEN 


* 
WASHINGTON 
be 
inadequate 
ficial estimates 
but 
Wheat crop at 
els, compared 
last year. Not 
tation below 
untimely 
capped 


Turkey's) grain 
yeur be 

rainfall. No of 
available to date, 
1959 
190 million bush- 
240 million 
only was total precipi- 
but uneven and 

ulso handi- 


With a 


crops will smaller this 
cause of 
are 
U.S. observers estimate the 
about 
with some 
average, 

distribution 
crop) development. 
crop as small indicated, Turkey 
will not be in a to export 
Wheat, and may even need to import 
some during 1959-60. Turkish officials 
feel, however, that they 
some barley. 


as 


position 


can export 
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nments. it is almost impossible to program. For these and other ré 

contrive a wholly-federal insurance sons it has been felt best to leave the 

scheme. The diversity of crops and ~ choice of insurance scheme and ad- 

conditions in the provinces also would ministration to the provinces, as in 

cause wid variations in the desire the hospital insurance scheme, and t 

scheme in any particular province for insurance, the type of insurance confine the federal participation t 

and would involve a heavy contingent ind the amount of premiums to be grants 

liability. But it was essential to vet Paid, factors which made it desir ible Crop failures are disastrous to the 

some experience in the operati n if any event for the insurance to be community, and quickly make their 

the Act, and then consider possible ‘S¢t UP ind administered on a pro- effects felt on the nation. The scope 

changes in the light of such experi- incial basis of PFAA, although greatly widened 

ence The federal government does not does not meet the needs of a national 

Reasons for “Split” Plan ave the authority to impose compul- and comprehensive program such a 

He pointed out that owing to the ‘Sry crop insurance on the nation, is envisaged in the new legislatior 

division of responsibilities between ind no provincial government has yet It does not, for instance, deal wit} 
the federal and the provincial gov offered a comprehensive insurance individual cases of crop failure 





How Bill Stewart helps make 


Commander Larabee 


Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 
youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 


































grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 






necessary for his job. Commander Larabee’s 







crop survey moves fast and far . . . sometimes 











ahead of the harvest . . . sometimes abreast of 







it... following the mainlines and the spurs. In 






the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 
elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 












the finest grain. 






Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 






learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 






members with pride the flashing sparks from 












the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 
neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 







concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 






bronzed Commander Larabee experts whose ex- 







perienced eyes assay the harvest. 























eS There’s safety in numbers. The grain country is 


Vast . almost beyond belief. Commander Larabee 
pulls thousands of samples . 
vault. Central Control lab tests them a 
ash, and protein 












. Stores them in this 
] 
i 


| for moisture, 






ind for the most important extra of 













Commander Larabee ‘baking quality,’’ can go back 






at any time to run another check 
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S k Se P t considered at a meeting in Duluth — vuln pest invasions from the khapra beetle. Recent discovery 
ee away or Aug. 13 called by Byron G. Allen, abroa e the opening of the St f this pest by plant quarantine in- 






Minnesota agriculture commissioner Low Seaway, accordi! to Mr spectors in ships and cargoes arri\ 

Control of Plant The meeting was attended by federal Alle in at several US seaports has been 

ind state quarantine officials, U.S F egulatory al nspection Of additional concern to port areas 

° Customs representatives, officials of pr vere explained by H. S. along the St. Lawrence Seaway 

Diseases, Insects the grain trade, the Rust Prevention De tant director of the plant J. F. Spears, plant pest control di 

Assn grain inspectors and_ port ju ! livision of the U.S. De vision, also represented USDA at the 

MINNEAPOLIS—-Ways to protect authorities, and state warehous- pal e! Agriculture, w report meeting. He described the control and 

the twin ports of Duluth, Minn., and ing and railroad officials. Representa- ed tl ipervisory inspector had eradication measures now being cal 

Superior, Wis., against invasion by tives of the Canadian Department of beer ed Aug. 6 to study the ried on in the U.S. against the khapra 

foreign insect pests and plant diseases Agriculture were also present pest tion problems associated beetle and other newly-introduced 
that may be riding ships plying the Port of entry inspection, similar to wit! iritime and air traffic plant pests 

St Lawrence Seaway are being that provided at Atlantic and Gulf Sim pening of the seaway last In a federal protection program 

uught by state officials and industry seaports, is needed to protect agricul mol US. « ns inspectors and plant 

Many aspects of this problem were tural interests of the Midwest, now N n made sp reference to and animal inspectors of USDA's Ag 





rcuitura Research Service work to 








etne! il i ports of entry to see 


ncoming ships bring no foreign 


ts, diseases or other pests harm 
U.S. crops and livestock. Ca 
n and U.S. regulatory agencies 


ite closely In mutual protection 


foreign dis 


tura Research Service in 
Ts also ex imine exported plants 
products, livestock and animal 
lucts such as hides meat 
ind tallow for the presence of 
ind disease s that they may 
ntry requirements of the coun 


ind for such export certifica 
Ss expected l¢ vreatiy increase 
ngle loadin water freight 
p ent ava ible to the Grain Belt 


dwestern and western live 


-* y . 
= he eed for a general understand 
‘ : ! {f these regulatory problems has 
erg e 1 re critical since the sea 


: - : 
ened The twin Duluth-Su 











| nstance were VIS 
C Fo’ ed by 26 merchant ships from for 
While the combines are on the move a good man Wa it’s the grain that counts whether the truck is ‘ ports durir the week of July 
can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill a semi or a one ton pick Here, at Hayes, Kansas, 19 The cooperation of both = in 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the Bill pulls a sample. | now on it’s up to the 7 er ind exporters served by the 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- ‘ vy in observing quarantine re, 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. mander buys to be sure top producing counties are itions Ww contribute immeasurably 
again on the mark. toward keeping the Midwest free of 
r n pest 
Last veal \ cultura Research 
el ‘ plant quarantine inspectors 
barred a destructive plant pest from 
New? Bill and his freckle-nosed friend will never enter the U.S. every half-hour 
know whether their bread made from grain They boarded more than 59,000 ve 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in . uM S. ports 
North Dakota ... or whether Nebraska or 


Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s A ti D | 

bread made from Commander Larabee flour, Cc 10n e ayed on 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member 

of the Commander family from field to flour & . T 

° is rightfully proud ot! is contribution to the ooperative axes 
vigor and strength, of the nation ind proud WASHINGTON—The House Wavs 
to help make Commander Larabee better to iM 


ind ins Committee has delayed all 
buy from, 


cooperative taxation for this 
‘ on, it is noted in a bulletin from 
rain & Feed Dealers National 


In an executive meeting recently, 
the committee considered the recom 
mendations of the Treasury Depart 
ment to tax cooperative corporations 

n patronage dividends if the divid 
ends were not paid in cash or in qual 
ified notes bearing 4% interest, and 
redeemable in three years, as it was 
noted in the bulletin 

Wilbur Mills, chairman of the com 
nnounced that the con 
mittee ifter discussion of the mat 
ter, concluded that it could not re- 

e the problems without further 
hearings in order t 
ments of the interested public on the 
Treasury Department proposal.” He 





Q Now Bill pours his knowledge into a pool of re- 


yorts. The big map becomes a living picture of the 


» obtain the com 





h irvest as Commander's team gathers news from the 
field and plans the buying campaign to obtain grain also stated that the committee tenta 
tively agreed that public hearings 
ild be held early in the next ses- 
sion of Congress, very probably in 
- 4 January, 1960, and that later this year 


‘ . ~ I Nd , & 4\ ¢ 4 an announcement would be made de- 


to make the flour we're proud to sell 





fining the scope of the hearings which 
will be conducted at the beginning of 
the next session of Congress. 





| LRA BE FE 4 
Y A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND+ MINNEAPOLIS 
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Atlanta Unit of Federal Bake Shops 


Allows Patrons to See—and Order 


Taking a 
center 


ATLANTA, GA 
the shopping 
in the south 
unit in 


grip on 
Oop 
Shop 


that 


rations 

has opened a 
brings a large part ol 
right out front where 
tomer can sec 


All 


tion 


topping is being 

the 
Immediately 
the 
waiting on 


eparating custome! 
workers 
department are 
the clerks 
tomers 
Within 
the 
the 


sales 


three feet of the 
glass partition begins 
operation trom 
tore Customers 
fascinated, according to 


who ha 


tand 
Wilson 
Atlanta 
manager 

“This 
est expectations 
business we 


been 


from Greensboro 


and the 


are doing is 


Mr. Wilson said. ‘““The customers ap 
parently like the new layout street door, Designed as an eye- 
The store is one of the newer-de catcher to attract and hold custo- 
signed units set up especially for mers’ interest, it has been so success- 
hopping centers, It utilizes all avail- ful that Federal is planning more 
ible floor space. Several innovations units of similar design. Customers us- 
are in effect. Gone are the old bul ually stop, look, enter and order spe- 
letin boards employed by Federal in cial merchandise from the employee. 
years past. Wall cabinets behind the 
howcases are used to display met third unit is planned for Atlanta 
chandise more prominently, which along the same lines, this fall. It wil 
cuts down on the number of show be located in the Lennox Square cen 
Case ter, which is reputed to be one the 
The store is located in the Lake largest shopping centers in the coun 


wood-Stewart 


the 


done rig 
the sales floor, with a glass partition 
from 
opposite 
show cast Ss 


the 


the rest of 
walk in, see 
girls frosting cakes and cookies, 


shopping cente 


firmer 
field of 
Federal Bake 
Atlanta 
its opera- 
cus- 


ht 


with 
cus 


front door 
eparating 


transferred to 
N.C 


amount 
amazing,’ 


on 


the 
the 


the 
the 
and 


W 


as 


store has exceeded our fond- . : 
of FROM INSIDE—This work 


A try 


area 





of 
the Federal Bake Shops store in At- 
lanta, Ga., is just a few feet from the 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 


Ours, 


IN THE 
HEART OF 


KANSAS / 
i / CAPACITY 
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The glassed-off partition extends 
the length of the sales floor and con- 
nects with the baking department 
i cakes are brought to 


All cookies ar 


the front for finishing. Then they are 
moved ick through the baking de- 
partment to the showcases or to the 
storage racks 

The spec’al order department is 
ilso handled in the glassed-off sec- 
tion. A glass door has been installed 
ind the customer steps to this door, 
tells the girl what she wants and 
when she wants it. The girl writes 
the order down and files it. Deliveries 
for special orders are also made 
through this door, rather than 


through the retail department on the 


ipposite side of the store 

Since the store is new, there is no 
way of mak’ng a comparison as to 
vhat the on-the-floor system has 
meant in dollars and cents, Mr. Wil- 
son said. “We can only judge by the 
way we are pressed for time in pro- 
ducing merchandise for sale,” he add- 
ed 

Three girls are kept busy most 


days in this department, and it is not 


unusual to see 15 to 20 customers 


standing on the outside watching 
them 
Pursuing the idea still further of 


letting the customer see everything 
1 window has been provided at the 
rear of the sales floor so the public 
can look into the baking department 
The ovens are located near this win- 
dow 


Immediately behind the production 


department is a compact storage 
OTT) 
The unit also is designed for utiliz- 
ing every foot of space in this shop- 
ping center area, Mr. Wilson pointed 





FROM 
task of topping and decorating cakes 


OUTSIDE — The fascinating 


is a continuous source of interest to 
patrons of the Lakewood-Stewart 
Shopping Center unit of Federal Bake 
“hops in Atlanta, Ga. The open-shop 


arrangement is used for maximum 
merchandising, too. The customer 


may step through the door and place 
a special order if she so desires. 





ELEVATOR HOLDINGS SOLD 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Sale of grain 
elevator holdings and equipment at 
Oakesdale and nearby’ Seabury, 


Wash., by 


Growers to 


Latah 
Oakesdale 


Grain 
Grow- 
ers, Was announced here recently. The 
Moscow company red the East- 
ern Washington property July 1 from 


County 
Grain 





acqul 





l 


the Mark P. Miller Milling Co. of 
Moscow. The sale includes warehouses 
and elevators with a capacity of 


some 200,000 bu., according to Fred 
Cann, Latah County Grain Growers 
manager. No purchase price was an- 
nounced 
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Grain Firm Settles 
Suit Against 2 Banks 


MOBILE, ALA.—A $10 million suit 
brought by Leval & Co., New York 
grain firm, against the First National 
and the Merchants National banks in 
Mobile, was settled out of court this 
week for a combined total of $375,- 
OUUO 

Leval & Co. brought the suit 
against the banks as a result of their 
dealings with L. V. Butler, former 
operator of the Alabama grain 
vator at the Alabama state docks in 
Mobile. The firm charged that Mr. 
Butler sold them a half million bush- 
els of non-existent soybeans in 1955, 
and that the money was used by the 
grain elevator to pay off Mr. Butler's 
debts to the banks 

The two banks said in a joint state- 


ele- 


ment, “The decision to settle was 
reached notwithstanding the confi- 
dence of the banks and counsel that 


after long and costly litigation the 
banks would be completely successful 
if the cases were tried.” 


BREA S THE STAFF 


Cargo Carriers Builds 
New Type Towboat 


SLIDELL, LA A 


unique new 


2,500 -hcrsepower towboat formed 
by jo'ning two individual boats end 
to end has been launched here by 
Cargo Carriers, Inc., transportation 
iffiliate of Cargill, Inc 

“Engineers’ estimates indicate the 
new unit—named the ‘Carcities 
will be capable of handling barge 
tows far larger than either of its 
parts could previously, and we hope 
larger than their former combined 


pacity said Lewis L. Crosby, presi- 
dent of Cargo Carriers. Initial pet 
formance tests being ecnducted on 
the Miss SSIpPpl ire “‘satistactory t 
date M1 Crosby said, with a final 
‘ uation to be made following sev- 
eral months of on-river operation 

Carcities is a result of a continu 

ing company study of methods and 
equipment to increase efficiency of 
grain movement from Midwest pro 
duction areas into domestic consump 
tion and export positions,”” Mr. Cros 
by said. The towboat’s name is de- 
rived from the two vessels’ names 
“Carpaul” and “Carpolis 

The new bcat is 195 feet long, 44 
feed wide and has a 7.5 foot draft 
She has five propellors ne on each 
side at the rear of the forward half 
ind three parallel across the stern 
ind carries fuel and water in a 55 
foot long center hold which connects 
the two power units. All controls are 
in the forward unit's pilot house 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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This artist's drawing shows how 


Marine Grain Terminal 


LOS ANGELES~— Southern Califor 
nia's first marine grain terminal will 
Fs nto ypperatior il t De it 
Los Angeles Harbor was i 
nounced by Bernard J. ¢ I the 

unicipal port's ne , ‘ 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors tc JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
r'; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 








the new 





half million dollar marine grain 
terminal at the port of Los Angeles will appear when completed. 


to Operate Soon 


whole truckloads at a time into the 
street end of the conveyor system 

Equipment rental, wharfage 
expected to bring 
$315,000 in 


and 
the 
reve- 


dockage are 


harbor department 


ies the first 


three years of the fa- 
lity’s operation, Mr. Caughlin said 


CANADIAN BARLEY EXPORTS 
WINNIPEG—While falling behind 


year, Canada’s export movement 


of barley through 1958-59 continues 
n good volume, although a noticeable 
lecline shipments to the U.S. has 
ccurred. For the 11 months ending 
June 30, exports to all destinations 
ounted to 59,458,000 bu and of 
9,697,000 bu. went to the U.S 


The comparative totals a year ago 
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Lo. ing to Seaway 


Without Alarm 


N.Y The state barge 
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POSSIBLE YEAR ROUND 
LAKES NAVIGATION 


BUFFALO—Miiling and grain in- 
terests in Buffalo are showing keen 
interest in discussions on the possi- 
bility of keeping Great Lakes navi- 
gation going the year around, A Navy 
transport authority recently predict- 
ed in Washington that because of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 
be taken in the future to keep the 
Great Lakes open to shipping all year 
around, Lake shipping at 


steps will 


present is 


on a nine month basis with ice bar 
ring transportation in the winter. 
However, Vice Admiral Roy A. Gano, 


head of the Navy's military sea trans- 
portation that 
will be used eventually to 
keep the ship channels open even in 
the winter. 


service, forecast ice- 


breakers 








DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhier, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 
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in bag making at WY 
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were 67,360,000 and 20,113,000 bu G . id d 
an xMI Dividen 
respectively The U.K. was Canada's 
best customer, taking 38,829,000 bu NNEAPOLIS—-The board of 
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the certain something in a bag design which proclaims 


"This product is better than ordinary” 


vomething 1 . 
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* COTTONS 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


Sumtars 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Meet the Miller of Almonte 





Milling Family Finds 


Life 


Serene in Small Community 


One of the main ambitions of Phil- 
ip Strickland, owner of the Almonte 
Flour Mill, about 25 miles southwest 


is to prevent his business 
too ambitious. Within 
he is as interested 


of Ottawa 
from becoming 
reason, of course 
as the next man in making a profit 
But he is also a firm believer that the 
margin of diminishing returns in liv- 
ing enjoyment inevitably begins to 
make itself felt when business expan- 


ion is permitted to get out of hand 
“Bread may be the staff of life 
d all that says the miller of Al- 


nonte, “but if a doesn't know 
draw the 
before he knows it 


for his ulcers.” 


man 
line in 
he’s just 


business, 
working 


where to 


Mr. Strickland, who is remarkably 
free, has owned his 100-year-old 
nce 1951, and wild hcrses would 
him out of the charming 
Through A\l- 


ulcer 
mill 
not move 
town where it’s located 








American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











monte cascade the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi River—-less mighty than the 
river Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
drifted and dreamed on, but mighty 
enough to provide the power for Mr 
Strickland’s mill and two others in 
Almonte, as well as many more above 
and below it. 

It also provides fishing, 
swimming, skating and something to 
sketch for his family and the town’s 
inhabitants. It would be hard to find 
a prettier river to settle beside. On 
summer nights the falls are illumi- 


boating, 


nated, and in the still, deep places 
below them willow trees droop ro- 
mantically and fish jump-——a far cry 


from anything the average city dwell- 
er encounters, short of an expensive 
two-week vacation 

In fact, Mr. Strickland believes he 
has found the good life and the ideal 
village so many people are seeking 





REMEMBER 
TO ORDER 


CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





CARGIL 


EXTENDING THE REACH OF 
THE AMERICAN FARMER 











and he firmly intends to keep it. 

In 1934, when he graduated in law 
from the University of Saskatchewan, 
jobs in law firms were scarce. ‘““Those 
were the days in the West,” he re- 
fellows just out of law 
school had to pay a lawyer for the 
privilege of being articled to him 
And if any of the clients ever paid 
the lawyer, it would be with some- 
hing like half a pig or a sack of po- 
itoes. As a result, not one member 
f my class is practicing law today 
e all got into something else.” 


calls, “when 


Into Flour Business 

After a year’s post-graduate course 
n business administration at Colum- 
jia University in New York, Mr 
Strickland got in the flour business in 
Chatham, Ont. He stayed there until 
be joined the army in 1939. He land- 
ed with the Third Division on D-Day 
ind by the war’s end had received the 
and the O.B.E. and _ had 
rank of brigadier. He 


D.S.O 


reached the 


ODP BAAD DP PPP 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing story about a milling executive 
who exchanged the harried atmo- 
sphere of city dwelling for a quiet, 
smaller community is reprinted from 
the WEEKEND Magazine of Canada. 


BOB BD LI I I I DP 


went back to Chatham after the war 
ind within a few years became presi- 
dent of his company and of two sub- 
sidiaries. His mill superintendent was 
Charles Merilees, who came from the 
vicinity of Almonte 
Mr. Merilees happened to mention 
( mood that Al- 


town 


lay in a nostalgic 


one 


monte was a wonderful with a 


flour mill that could really go places 
since it was, he claimed, the only one 
between Peterborough and Montreal 


Mr. Strickland went to investigate 
ind stayed to invest. He fell in 
with the town, its people and its riv- 
bought the mill lock 
bought himself 
house. He got Mr 
Merilees to come down on a tempor- 
and bring the mill's 
ity from 600 bags a day up to 1,000 


love 
er, and he stock 
and sifters. He 


fine old 


also 


stone 


irV DASIS capa- 


Today, he ships flour to such far- 
iway places as Ceylon, the U.K., and 
the West Indies 


‘he mill also supplies four of the 
six Ottawa bread innu- 


yneral 


ble small bakeries in other parts 


companies 
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of the district, hospitals, including 
the large mental hospitals in Smiths 
Falls and Brockville, and Kingston 
Penitentiary. 

Hard wheat from the West comes 
from Fort William and the Great 
Lakes down the St. Lawrence to 
Prescott. Twice a day two trucks 
make the run to Almonte, hauling 
the wheat to the mill, where it is 
dumped, sifted of chaff, stones, corn, 
etc., cleaned wet and warmed, and 
then allowed to sit for 16 hours, when 


the whole process is repeated. (This 
mellows and improves the color of 
the flour.) 

Next it is cracked, rolled, sifted 
again and again, artificially aged 
shaken, vitaminized, sifted some 
more, and finally bagged. Of any 
batch of wheat, only about 70 pet 
cent comes out as flour. The rest in- 


cludes bran, wheat germ, shorts, mid- 
dlings, screenings and farina 

Bran, broken wheat and _ wheat 
germ are sold with no further proc- 
Shorts, middlings and screen- 


essing 


ings go into animal feeds, of which 
the mill turns out 400 bags a day 
while farina is sold over the counte! 
as “breakfast treat.” 

“Where that name came from I 
don't know—but that’s what it's al- 
ways been known as here so that's 
what we call it,”’ he says 

Mr. Strickland makes no attempt 


to place any of his products in stores 
“That kind of thing tre- 
mendous amount of 
that would involve giving me a severe 
headache But 
the counter to anyone who happens 
small, jumbled office 
y delivers to commercial estab- 
lishments, many people who make 
their own bread 
his whole wheat flour 

Mr. Strickland’s mill 
than 200 farmers in the area 
ind as well as feeds and flour 
who stop in at the mill usually enjoy 
a cup of coffee and a chat with the 
They are a jovial, robust lot 
ind much passes over the 
counter 


involves a 
advertising and 


he Says he sells ovel 


nto his Since 


he onl 


drive miles to buy 


Su pplic Ss 
more 


those 


owner! 
bantet 


rigid 
laboratory off 


Flour is made to specifica- 
tions, and in his tiny 
the main office, Mr. Strickland’s su- 
perintendent, Ernie Armstrong, tests 
samples for their bread-making quali 
He has an extensive library on 
new built up 


ties 


milling in his house 








TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER'S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


. THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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THB 
WM KBIELY 


MALIN 
COMPANY. 
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If a baker were milling his own flour, he would want 
to do it the way KELLY’S FAMOUS is made. That 
is the quality way—the finest wheats, expert milling, 
and a lifetime of devotion to the principle of producing 
only what will match the highest standards. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 





























im f the mill on a pretty 

tretch of the river. After flour, his 
eatest passion is fishing, and he 
ouldn't go back to the city again 
for all the tea in China 

“When I finish werk here, I'm 
home in five minutes and then it’s 
over the bank and into the boat for 
me he Says 
The Miller's Home 

Five o'clock rush hour holds no 
terror for Mr. Strickland either. His 
house, set in a broad garden, is just 
three blocks from the mill. Almonte 
has many splendid examples of the 
magnificent stone work left by the 
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“GRAIN SERVICE™ 
where 





New York Loulsville 
Chicago Memphis j 
St. Louis Enid / 
Kansas City Galveston ' 
Omshe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
. 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis poe ate 
ouisville 
—” — 
‘ ni 

ees Galveston 

_e Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 
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Rideau Canal stone-cutters in th's 
area over a century ago and some of 
the most beautiful private tulip gar- 
dens in Canada. The river splits and 
branches as it rushes through the 
town, and some of the older houses 
have private waterfalls in their gar- 
dens. 

The miller’s house has huge rooms, 
lofty ceiling and so many bedrooms 
that even with the entire tcp floor 
closed off, each of the four Strick- 
land children has a large bedroom 
with room to spare for the most 
space consuming toys and hobbies. As 
well as being a grand house for 
party, it is the best house in tow: 
for hide-and-seek, according to seven 
year-old Susie Strickland 

The Stricklands golf in 
curl in winter and play 
thusiastically in both 
goes on constantly in this town of 
3,000—600 of whom have come with- 
in the last five years, many of them 
city people revolting against split- 
level, suburban living 

Last December, the Stricklands 
thought they would have a _ party 
They found out they had only 
free night between Dec. 15 and 
Year's Eve, and in the end 
scrapped the whole thing. The 
tential guest list totalled 87 

Mill workers, farmers, civil ser- 
vants and professional people give a 
diversity to the population of Almon- 
te unusual in a place of its size. Many 
retired people also live there 

“I'm sure glad I didn’t have to wait 
that long,” says the miller. 


BREAC 
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Idaho Falls Elevator 


Purchase Announced 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO Jack 
Thomas has announced the purchase 
of the Clyde Hess & Son elevator 
bringing to the Jack Thomas 
and Livestock Co. an additional 35,- 
000 bu. of grain storage. Mr. Thomas 
said he will operate the ele 
vator in conjunction with 
300,000 bu. elevator 

Mr. Thomas explained he had op 
erated the elevator during the farm 
ing season in the spring, summet 
and fall but now it will be kept open 
the year round 


Grain 


Hess 


his own 





NO-RISK EX-HI 
rHE 


Capacity Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 














* Domestic and Export Millers 

* Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
© New complete quality contro! and 
baked products laboratory 





Spokane Mil! 


S AT: PORTLAND, SPOK 


entennial mitts, Inc. 


1464 N. W. Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
Cable address: Centennial Mills, Inc., Portland, Oregon 





® Complete line of fine quality 

Bakers’ Flours. 
® Fancy Durum and Winter Wheat Granulars 
for macaroni industry. 












Portland Crown Division 


E; MILTON-FREEWATER, WENATCHEE 

































FOREIGN STUDENTS—Examining wheat 
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Interna- 


in the sample room at 


tional Milling Company are, left to right, Dietrich Kirstein, Michel Audureau 
and Earl Sonnesyn, grain buyer for International. Mr. Kirstein and Mr. Au- 
dureau are foreign students who are spending several months with Inter- 
national to study the firm’s management and milling methods. Mr. Kirstein, 


whose father owns three flour mills in Germany, and Mr. 


Audureau, whose 


father owns a flour mill in French Algeria, will return to their respective coun- 
tries this fall to take a place in their fathers’ businesses. 





Program Plans 


Set for GFDNA’s 
Meeting Sept. 13-14 


MINNEAPOLIS Program plans 
have been announced by the Grain & 


Feed Dealers National Assn. for its 
meeting in the Pick-Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Sept. 13-14 

The meeting has been called an 
annual work meeting because the tra- 
ditional convention extras will be 
postponed until the first big wintet 
convention, March 6-8, 1960, in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

The meeting is open to all mem- 


bers, officers and directors 

Featured Sept. 13 is the 
country elevator committee meeting 
with Leland C. Miller, chairman. The 
meeting is open to all members in- 
terested in trade discussions for re 
1egotiation of the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. Clarence Palmby, 
administrator, Commodity 


national 


ssociate 


Stabilization Service, and Ray Pol- 
«k, director, grain division, CSS, 
will discuss the procedures of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. cost study. 

The national transportation com 


Freeman Bradford, chairman, 
also meet Sept. 13. Discussions 
include changes in traffic and 

isportation, truck movement of 

rain and rail rate adjustments 


mittee 


| 

1} 
Will 
I 

I 


Seaway Discussion 

A special report on the “Economic 
Impact and Operational Challenges 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway on the 
Grain Trade” will receive attention 
in a panel discussion Sept. 14. Par- 
ticipants will include Ron Kennedy, 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
chairman; Robert C. Haldeman, 
transportation section, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S Department 
of Agriculture; Jack Harris, traffic 
manager, Continental Grain Co., New 
York; F. R. Hediger, president, Gar- 


nac Grain Co., New York, and Char- 
les B. Green, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Globe Elevators. Du- 


luth, Minn 





talph Brown, chairman of the na- 
tional committe on uniform grades 
has announced there will be a discus- 
sion of grain sorghum standards, soy- 
bean standards, truck lot inspections 
and inspection service on the St 


Lawrence Seaway 


Joe Gregg, chairman of the nation- 
al grain sanitation committee, has 
scheduled a meeting to discuss Food 


and Drug Administration procedures 
in grain sanitation entorcement 
Other meetings scheduled include 
the national feed committee, Frank 
Heffelfinger II, chairman; Federation 
of Cash Grain Commission Merchants, 


Warren Root, president, and the na- 
tional feed ingredients distributors 
committee, George La Budde, chair- 
man 
Bureau of Standards 
Issues New Booklet 

WASHINGTON “Checking Pre- 
packaged Commodities a new 27- 
page publication written by Malcolm 
W. Jensen, Office of Weights and 
Measures, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, was issued recently 

The booklet is available for Sa¢ 
from the Government Printing Office 


Washington 25, D.C 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Ill. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 

















Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., Poe Hotel, Mackinac Island, 
Mich.; pres., C. D. McKenzie, Jr., 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, Mich. 
September 

Sept. 4-5—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers, Ripley Hotel, 
Newton, Kansas; sec., Richard Ma- 
gerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. 


Association 
Hotel, 
Smut- 

Kansas 


12—District 2, 
Millers, Aladdin 
Mo.; sec., George 

Industries, Inc., 


Sept. 11- 
of Operative 
Kansas City, 
ny, Safety 
City, Mo. 


and Feed Deal- 
for 


Sept. 13-14—Grain 
ers National Assn. (work meeting 
directors, committees and members), 
Minneapolis; exec. vice Alvin 
E. Oliver, 400 Folger Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
18-19—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma 
Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. 
Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 18-20 — Philadelphia Bakers 
Club, Annual Golf Tournament; also 
participating; the Bakers Clubs of 
Boston, Baltimore, Central Pa., New 
York and the Pittsburgh Courtesy 
Club; Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa.; 
sec., George Landenberger, 401 No. 
Broad St., Rm. 616, Philadelphia 8, 
Pa. 

Sept. 
Board 
convention 
Hotel, Atlantic 


pres., 
Bldg., 


Sept. 


19-22 — New 
of Trade, Inc., 


Jersey Bakers 
retail bakers 
and exhibition, Shelburne 
City, N.J.; convention 
sec., Michael Herzog, Standard 
Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New 
Brunswick, NJ. 

Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau 


Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- 





Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufa rers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 


’ 











Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














THE NORTHWESTER 


161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 
24-26—Self-Rising Flour In- 
Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 
ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen 
R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- 
tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Sept. 25-26—District 5, 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers 
Belting Co., Chicago, UL 

Sept. 26-27 Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 
Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago 
St., Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
annual fall meeting, Arrowhead 
Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec. 
George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Sept. 
stitute, 


Association 


sec., 


October 


Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. , Richard Schmidt, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Oct. Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall meeting, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; Har- 
old K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 


; sec. 
1-6—Virginia 


sec., 


9-10—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Van Cleve Ho- 
tel, Dayton, Ohio; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- 
ers Assn., annual convention, Shera- 
ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; 
Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 15-16 — National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; Rondal M. 
Huffman, 1694 Board of Trade Bldg., 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, 
Hil. 

Oct. 
tation 
meeting, 


sec., 


sec., 


16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
Standards Committee, fall 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 17—District 6, Association of 
Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; 
sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 17-21 American 
Assn., annual meeting and conven- 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IL; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, TI. 

Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- 


Bakers 


facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—District 8, Association of 


Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St.. 
Depew, N.Y. 
November 

Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall convention, Hartford, Conn.; sec., 
Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 


West Haven 18, Conn. 


Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. 
Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- 
liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


No 


IILLER 


3-14 — District 138, Associa- 


tion Operative Millers, Royal Alex- 
and Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., 
Ger Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- 
nips Man. 

Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
of Op ve Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keis Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake Utah. 

Nov 6-l17—New England Bakers 
Assn ill convention for members 
only eraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.; sec., William E. Bowman, 120 
Boylsion St., Rm. 902, Boston 16, 
Mass 
December 

Dec. 12—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.: sec. Ge orge Smut 
ny. Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
( Mo. 

1960 
January 
J 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com 
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Toledo, Ohio: 
Seneca Hotel, 


modore Perry Hoel, 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 15-16—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
Gene Thomas, Cali- 
Co, San 


Fresno, Cal.; sec., 
fornia Mill & Equipment 
Mateo, Cal. 

Jan. 24-26 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


sec., 


Jan. 30—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 


J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Potomac States 

Bakers Assn. convention, Lord Balti- 

more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec., Ed 

win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 

Baltimore, Md 

February 


7J—Bakers Association of the 
annual outing, The 


Feb. 5 
Carolinas, 


stag 





Sherman offers 
this baseball 

“SPECIAL”... 
your reserved 
Seat to any 





Chicago CUBS \QUMMCLIC UL maaan LEAGUE 


or WHITE SOX 
home game. 


Reserve your 
Major Le 
Cubs home g 


your reserve seat to 





Sim} iy wrue 





gue Baseball ticket to any 1959 Chicago While Sox or 
ime. The Air-Conditi 


oned Sherman offers this baseball 
any Cub or White Sor home game, 


7 SINGLE ROOM with ONE TICKET, $10°° 
! TWIN BEDROOM with TWO TICKETS, *189° 


Sherman Holel Room Reservations 


and specify the ball game you want to see. Your 
ticket will be waiting for you at the Sherman. These 
spe om rates include your choice reserve 
seat tich for White Sor or Chicago Cub games 


Reserva 
hotel 48 hours prior to the game date, 
or sooner, 








WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 


’ Mz PHERSON, KANSAS . 


ions should 


be received by the 


for choice seals. 


ie air-conditioned ee 


| SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH, CLARK & LaSALLE STS. 
CHICAGO « Telephone: FR 2-2100 





Country-Milled 
\ from Country-Run 
Vheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNDER 
MANAGED 
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CALENDAR FOR 1959-60 
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Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary Florida; Benson L. Skelton, Henry 
Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 
ge 4 
March April 
March 6-10 Ameri oo — = of April 1-2—Texas Grain and Feed 
Bakery Engineers, er fan ME, Assn., annual convention, Shamrock 
Edgewater Beach otel, uCcago, Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas; sec., 


liL.; see., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, HL 
March 31 2—Southern Bak- 
Assn., annual convention; 
Hotel, Hollywocd, 


April 
16th 
Beach 


ers 
Hollywood 





. onge 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


16,000 Bushels 


Capacity 














FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard 








Ray B. Bowden, 406 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Div., No. 
4; Annual Assembly; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec.treas., 
J. Kenneth Irish, 69th St. Theatre 
Bldg., Room 107, Upper Darby, Pa. 

April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 
Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Assn., 1134 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 
Texas. 


May 


May 
Cereal 


Association of 
Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, HL; sec., 


1-5—American 

















= 
UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 
CHICAGO e_—C«KKANSAS CITY 
1480 BOARD OF TRADE 1158 BOARD OF TRADE 
We Solicit Your Hedges 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
g RIVER “OLD TIMES" 


1/1 Grades 


Specially 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





On “BLODGETT’S” RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Villed hy the Rlodgett Family 


Inc., 


BUCKWHEAT 


Since 1848 
Wisconsin 





Janesville, 








Our brands 
Extensive experience with top-qualit 
and Oregon milled in the largest Hi 
of consistent uniformity and highest 





have become identified with quality the world over. . . . 
wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
our mill on the West Coast means flours 
quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


Ie FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, U.S.A. 








Domestic and Export Millers 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. 


Eastern Representative 





John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, IL. 

May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; annual convention 
and exhibition; Municipal Auditorium 
and Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 
West Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Hl. 

May 22-26—<Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


July 
July 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 


Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Postagusce Wheat Crop 
Estimated at 19.7 
Million Bushels 


WASHINGTON Portugal's 


wheat crop, estimated at 19.7 million 


1959 


ishels, was sharply below the good 
harvests of the past two years, but 
till about equal to average pri 
luction from 1946 through 1955, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Foreign Crops and Mar- 


Kets report 


The growing season got off to a bad 
tart when tall seeding was delayed 
-~-4 weeks. first because of abnor- 
y dry ground, then because of 
heavy rains. Excessive rains continued 
through most of the winter and al 
st up to the beginning of the har- 
t season. As a result, harvested 
icreage was less than the large 1958 
creat The harvest was later than 
sual because of the adverse growins 
litions, Quality of the grain, how 

el s reported good 
Despite the reduced crop, the sup- 








ply position of 1959-60 is relatively 
ible ince substantial carryover 
ftset the small production 
ent prospects are for even smaller 
ts than the 893,000 bu. imported 
98-99. The bulk of the imports 
! France. During the past 
nths, shipments of abou 
bu. per month have been mack 
n-Portucuese sources to Madeira 
the Azores. About half the total 
een U.S. hard red winter wheat 
° 
Title I, PL 480 
e 
Shipment Report 
WASHINGTON The U.S. De- 
rtment f Agriculture has re- 
ted that during the month of 
J IOI, ON rts unde itl I 
Law 48 i unted to 
t t ‘ ns based n coy 
S shippu documents. The 
b ikdowr f ship- 
ri s les 
Met tons 
Whe 439 475 
Wh 403 
\ 27,728 
| 8 6 497 
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Canada’s Wheat, 
Oat Acreage Up 


WINNIPEG~Preliminary est 
mates of seeded acreages to principa 
grains in Canada 
the areas planted to wheat and oats 
this year compared with a year a 

Summertfallow 
than SOO.000 acres 
the lars 


show 


increases 


acreage 1S adowr ess 
In western Car 
increase Ss 


est 


percentage 


wheat acreage, while the are I nt 
to oats and all rye is up 4 in each 
case Barley acreage tor the prairie 
provinces is down 13 ind flax is 
down almost 10. The prelimina 
acreage figures as compiled by the 
bureau of statistics, with com 
figures for last year, follow 
ALL CANADA 
— Acr 
959 
Winter wheat 425.00 8 
Spring wheat 639 90 9 
A wheat 3,064.90 9 
Oats 391 20 
Barley 8 288 60 8 
All rye 60 Fs 
Flax 391 2 
Summerf ~ 24,52 
WESTERN CANADA 
Wheat 
Mao toba 9 
Sask hew 803 . 
Albert 6 
1 
Durum wheat t 
Manitoba 2 
Saskatchew 9 
Alberta Y 
Tae ~ 
Oats 
Manitob 9 
Saskatchew 3.303 
Albert g 9 
Y + RR 
Ba v 
Ma ba 3 g 
Saskatchew 3 - 
Albert 3,610 8 
T tea a 
A Rye 
Manitoba 83 
Saskatchew 34 
Alberta 98,3 
Flax 
Ma b 626 g 
Saskatchew 6 496 
Albert - 556 
Tot 368 
Summerfallow 
Manitoba ri 
Saskatchew 4816 
Albert 6 8 
DIVIDEND DECLARED 
MINNEAPOLIS— The 1 
rectors of Archer-Daniels-Midland C 
recently declared a dividend ot 
share on the common st 
Sept. 1 to stockholders of ré \ 


t 





LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 
Quality Soft Wheat Flours 


for 75 ) ears 











Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 

High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 

Plain 


LIGONIER, IND 


and Selfrising 








THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 














August 25, 1959 


marked the end results of careful planning by his company, Terminal Flour 
Mills and the railroad. Mr. Scarpelli said about $50,000 has been invested in 
the 
brought 
hose and piped to two huge airslide tanks with a combined capacity of 270,000 
ib. From this central storage the flour is sifted 
smaller storage tanks above three macaroni presses. 


an additional macaroni and 
flour from covered hoppers is now 


press 





$150,000 in Prizes 
To Be Awarded in GMI 
Flour Jingle Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS S 8 
prizes with total retail 
$150,000 are top awards in a General 
Mills, Inc., Gold Medal Flour centest 
which opened Aug. 17. The « t 


l end Nov. 15 


Everyone who enters the contest 
will receive a free teaspoon To enter 
consumers must write a fourth li 
complete a three-line jingle nd ser 
n p f of purchast the Ge i 
M Is s) mbol) I D8 | iny SizZe Sacr 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested EF] 
Contest rules are found on spe 

irked sacks contai ne fl 
The contest is open 1 esider 
the 50 states and the District 
lumbia 

First prize is $15,000 cash 
3.000 second prizes consistin 
piece sets of stainless steel tablew 
Five thousand third prizes will be 
newest addition to the Betty Cr 





MILLING 


KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH TEL: Redwood | -3262 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 































































BULK INSTALLATION—Henry Schmitt, left, president of Terminal Flour 
Mills, Portland, gets an account of the control panel governing the operation 
of new flour handling machinery at the Porter-Scarpelli Macaroni Co. plant 
in Portland from Sam C. Scarpelli, the firm's president. Mr. Scarpelli said 
the successful unloading of the covered hopper car to be delivered at his plant 
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Canadian Harvest seeds to menace the 1960 acreage 
: Wild oats were prolific in all regions 
Co tinues; Yields except the extremely dry sections 
“ . ” and the infestation of sow thistle and 
She Ww Wide Variation Canadian thistle appeared more pr 
WITT. : . ' nounced ‘ 1 man mi The 
WiN EG General crop condi- inced than in many years. The) 
ins a tt cheep were also common in the drouth 
! S stern Canada were little wens R : hist! 
ch ‘ t week and harvest oper years. Russian thistle, while not gen 
‘ ; eral in most areas, shows a heavier 
i S extenaing Ve! wide! ‘ } ds 
areas rthward. Close to half = egy in the dry — of the 
. ; e the 10 
the oc the southern and central est than since the 1930's 
; @REAO IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
Sec s been swathed, but only 
as ercentage has been om- 
et ree tee See Start New Warehouse 
rire i elurns conunue to em- 
ph xtreme variations yields KANSAS CITY—Construction has 
an je range of grades. Prelimi started on a new 10,000 sq. ft. ware 
ni tests suggest a high protein lev house for Quisenberry Mills, Inc 
el this crop Kansas City. The one-story concrete 
While harvest pe! t ns h ive be« n - _ -_ a an , a —- 
uth of the present mill 
rood progress, there is still 
p two and three weeks away 
ir tting and many of these will > AP N ‘ “ 
re further good 1 ns to aid f I f ER SACKS 
ins. For most of Western Canada, | FOR MILLERS 
h the " requisite is dry — 
\ ther. D he week end The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
l CINCINNATI, O 
> s. This was the same area Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
th it ( Seve fl ling dui 
: eee Gente “alee ae DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 
sa that © \ nable MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
ave . : SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 
1 ire i i ‘ ire 
, , iy fi : DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
A : ul { ‘ sS t irge i 
flour handling machinery. Bulk ; ; sition inl Phone: State 2-5588 
s e ideal dr conditions Vv 
in the plant by a large flexible . 
pe ractors and ther machinery 
" ( lds by the end of the month 
ind forced through pipes to 
hout most the hree pra 
ee guests Ree cs |] CAHOKIA FLOUR CO 
or threshed, yields are turt 
< Library, “Betty Crocker’s 1 t less than anticipated by the ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Easy Entertai Ss! f straw. Taking the West as 
,; fl , i it i e diff lit ft realize 
» f ‘ 
- a is will ‘ ‘ ic pe acre 
e the « nitest local news \ oe - _ soutl , ) _ 1 
~ hrough Sunday supplements _ ” : Saskatchewar I . 
Week Family Weekly Parade , PCS wen _ : . s . : 
, . 1 r < 
selected 1depe lent supple : i sti t Will ha . BAKERY FLOURS 
s. Contest TV commercials will Pasture conditions show a 
r Verdict Is Yours. Secret patt the feed picture The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Love f Life American Band large cect < the thre General Off ‘ Denver rad« 
j nad W tt + p I idditior I py? nces many weeds have 
Medal se ivertising will set 1 a ersed hea I * 
ir in F ly ¢ Good House 
Wo s Day, Better Homes 
rina True Sto, Sune ond | J ETM BS MILLING CO. ** 10u18 
« e e 4 » 4 4 4 a I . MO 
play mate ils nceluding bro Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
asain _ splays " E . > errr pr , ’ TrWG ’ wea 
erials are available through DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
Ger Mills pres tative 











GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 * 


Samuel M 
Manager 


Robert Yeager * 


Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


James Meyers, Manager 





ANSAS CITY 






MArket 6-3731 


Station 






Stockyards 







uir ° 






ADams 7-3316 







AMARILLO 
DRake 3-0936 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 
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though 
until 
interest was shown by bakers and ex- 


capacity 


Quotations Aug 





cases 


No 


and in 
first of 


October 
the 


many 


after the year. 


senting nationally 


t business was flat. Family trade delivered. 


buying was somewhat greater. Ship- 

. . 
ping directions were such that opera- Fill-in Sales Only 
tions generally exceeded 100% cf 


Soft Flour Activity 


Prices held steady 


21, carlots, Kansas 


and higher $3.5573.85: estab- slow pace, 





lished brands of family flour $646.90 
sacked, with the higher price repre- 


advertised brands 


There was comparatively little i: 


soft 


Outside of 
originatin 
the buying 


City: Hard winter wheat short patent the day-to-day grist so far 
bakery flour $5.05@5.14, standard wheat flour was concerned 

95% patent $4 9475.04, straight $4.89 a little fill-in business 

14.99, first clears with 14% protein with users who felt that 

$4.054 4.10, first clears with 11% to of seven or eight weeks back was pre- 
13.50% protein $444.05, clears of 1% mature, fresh sales were at ’ 


very 





(2PLBBALA 


C2 <<< 


~s 


There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 

















HisSsim Billi 





Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Oxgilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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During the week ending Aug. 21, 
soft wheat flour buying was on dead 


center in the central states. Fresh 
sales were no more than 15% to 20% 
of five-day capacity at best. Indivi- 
dual sale of 3,000 sacks were re- 
ported, but there were few which 
reached that proportion. Most sales 


were cracker-cookie types. Sale of 
ill types of flour in the central states, 
grades, more 


solt was no 


of capacity 


ncluding 
than 40% 
Bakers, 


took on 


ilong with the jobbers who 
cominit- 


assured 


some large scale 
ments early last month, feel 
of the soundness of their position with 


respect to not having ‘missed the 
boat They point now not only to 
the fact that the wheat crop is ap- 
preciably smaller than in 1958, but 
ilso to the relatively fast pace at 
which this year’s wheat is being 
lodged in the government loan pro- 
gram 

The latest cfficial U.S. Department 


of Agriculture crop report revealed 
that on July 31 a total of 107 million 
bushels of the 1959 wheat crop had 
been put into the federal support pro- 


‘ram. While the figure for a year ago 
was almost identical percenitagewise 
the 1959 crop is being quarantined 
through the support program at a 


much faster pace than was last year’s 


crop 
This, in turn, can well mean that 
mills may find it harder to buy free 
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$5.85, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.65 
bakery flour in 100 lb Cake 
$6.65, pastry $4.60, soft straights 
$4.70, clears $4 35; hard winter short 
patent $5.60, standard $5.45, clears 
$5.20; spring short patent $6.05 
standard $5.95, clears $5.90; Chicago 
Aug. 21: High ratio $6.25@ 6.84, short 
patent $5.75 75.84, clears $4.60@ 4.85 
cookie-cracker $5.15 papers 
$4.85 


papers 


cottons 


Business Off Sharply 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour sales fell off sharply in Texas 
and Oklahoma last week, as expected 
following several weeks of excellent 
business which has diminishing 
gradually. Consequently, running 
is still unsatisfactory at Oklahoma 
City, averaging between 3 and 4 days, 
but better at Ft. Worth 
tween 5 and 6 days 


been 


time 


running be- 
Shipping directions were slower at 
Oklahoma City, but the prospect of 
an improvement in the near future 
gave a glow of optimism to the out- 
look. Oklahoma City prices continued 
stable for family flour but down 4¢ 
on bakery types 


Sales at Ft. Worth averaged little 


more than 10‘ to 20° for the period 
All prices were unchanged from the 
previous week 


Quotations Aug. 21, delivered Okla- 








+ 





VQUatLiI TT ¥ 


UNIFORMLY 


wheat earlier in the 1959-60 crop year Ma points in carlots: Family short 
5 > $6.70 4 6.90 al te 
than they did in the preceding season patent $6.70a6. standard patent 
: ‘ $67 6.20 ake ‘nriche Oo 
with about 340 million bushels less 6 6.21 bakery unenriched short pa 
> $5.67@5.77, 95° short patent 
wheat grown this year than last yea tent 90.0/@o.¢ ~~ nort patel 
$9974 9.6% straight grade $552 
This situation may or may not be = gts 7 
».62; truck lots higher on all grades; 
reflected in an upturn in wheat fu- . ‘ : 
. Ft. Worth: Extra high patent family 
tures, but it can well have an effect a ee 
flour $7.20@7.70, 100 Ib. cottons 
mn premiums for cash wheat over the 
standard patent bakers’ flour, uner 
basic future, and the resultant impact SB pegged ; 2 
. riched, $5.4545.55; first clears $4.45 
n flour prices will be the same. For 155. del iT 
a ) aelverec eXAS ‘OoOmmon 
that reason, there could be an earlier- } 
;OINtsS 
than-anticipated resurgence of flow 
buyin especially if, at the end of * Ss 
\ugust, the government loan release Bookings cattered 
hows a continuation of the July rush For Buffalo Mills 
growers to get their wheat into 
the protective arms of the support There was very little sales acti 
program in any type of flour at Buffalo. Some 
Soft wheat flour units of the St sales were made in springs by cus- 
Louis mills continued to operate at tomers who had missed the beat dur- 
full capacity, mostly against open ing the recent go-around. Spring 
order balances from the new crop. wheat flour edged 1¢ lower during the 
buying rush. No new business of any week. Activity was practically nil in 
e materialized, with only occasion- Kansas flour, with prices off 5¢ 
il bookings beyond regular p.d.s. ac- Clear flours were unchanged, with 
unts. Sales averaged less than 20 high proteins a little tight 
f capacity. Mills are doubtful of any Local bakeries, with sales hit by 
pick-up of consequence in the neat the steel strike, suffered a further 
future drop in volume because a_ prolonged 
The movement of soft red wheat heat wave dulled the public’s appetite 
s fallen to only a trivial amount for bread. Sweets and pastries were 
Mills are carrying adequate stocks definitely off. As a general rule, rol 
msidering elevator capacity but volume was up, but one bakery said 
isage is heavier than replacement ll turnover was below its’ bread 
Quotations Aug. 21, St. Louis, 100 sales 
cottons: Family flour top patent A spokesman for one mill said his 
. 
+ 
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_.. At This Time 
Last Year .. 
FLOUR 


Flour buying was siow and prices 
tually unchanged from the previous week 
buyers of bakery types though in 
supply than in previous years, have enough 
flour at hand to await the solution of severa 
major price factors which still clowd the long 
range picture. The disruption of grain market 
ng due to labor troubles at grain elevators 
in mportant areas took the spotlight from 
flour buying and gave the markets an un 
certain tone, which forced buyers to the side 
lines to await settlement. In the spring wheat 
mills area the harvest was ali but ended except 


were vir 
Most 
shorter 


for the durum crop. Receipts were on the 
rise, although a considerable amount of the 
crop was going under government support 
again exerting upward pressure on prices 


MILLFEED 


Prices across the country softened 50c to $2 
reflecting the more abundant supplies and the 
spreading pressure of the distorted picture in 
the East because of the grain handlers’ strike 
At Buffalo, bran and middlings dropped to the 
lowest point since September of 1942 


WHEAT 


Futures in the major markets were fairly 
steady, with only sporadic hints at weakness 
The basic sustaining factors were the im 
proved prospects for passage of the Public 
Law 480 extension and a couple of substantia 
export workings. India lifted 1.4 million bush 
els of hard and white wheats for Atlant pos 
tions A delayed Brazilian purchase ame 
through as the period closed, giving prices a4 


substantial boost. Brazil's initial purchase, re 
ported at 5.5 million bushels of wheat, was 
expected to be followed with lifting of an 
equal amount within a few days 


BB BBIIIIOIVI 


company’s shipping directions ‘“‘were 


not particularly good” because dwin- 
dling bakery sales have backed into 
shipments 

Buffalo flour output was sharply) 
below a week ago and a year ago 
with the strike at International Mill- 
ing Co. adding to the decline. One 
mill worked 6 days, one 5%; days and 
the three remaining operating mills 
worked 5 days. One mill increased its 
output from a week ago by a day 
one mill cut its production by two 
days and two mills reduced their 


running time by a day 
Quotations Aug. 21: Spring familys 
$6.62, spring high gluten $6 3870 658 


spring short $6.08@ 6.28, spring stand- 


ird $5.98% 6.23, spring straight -$6.18 
spring first clear $5.50@5.85; hard 
winter short $5.75%976.15. hard winter 
standard $5.607 6.05, hard winter first 
clear $53005.35: soft winter short 
patent $6.954 7.16, soft winter stand 
ird $5.804 6.46, soft winter straight 
$4957 5.39 soft winter first clear 
$4.30 4.84 


Pacific Coast Mill 
Production Rises 


Milling pre duction has been ste pm dad 


result of 


up on the Pacific Coast as a 
improved buying by the bakery trade 
Domestic mills generally are doing 
better than in July and early August 
Quotations Aug. 21, Portland: High 
rluten $6.83, all Montana $6 40, clears 
$6.55, Bluestem bakers $6.36, cake 
$6.92, pastry $5.92, pie $557, whole 
wheat $6.16, graham $5.67, cracked 
wheat $5.63 crushed wheat $6.26 
Seattle: Family patent flour, carlots 
cottons, 5 and 10-lb. sizes $9.54 per 
100 Ilb.; pastry flour, carlots, cottens 
$4.93 per 100 Ib 


Canadian Flour Mills 
Operating at Capacity 


Trade in Canadian flour is steady 
and mills are operating to capacity on 
a five-day week Prices are ul 
changed. Quotations Aug. 22. Win 
nipeg: Top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and the 
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boundary, cotton 
$6.15@6.35; second patents, 
cottons, $5.90@6.10; second patents 
to bakers, paper 100’s, $4.80@5 (bulk 
12¢ less). All prices cash carlots 


British Columbia 


100's 


Overseas Markets 





Export Purchases 
At Moderate Pace 


the government flour 
the week for relief 
many mills held back offer- 
anticipation of this share of 
making clears in rather 
short supply. Demand was slew, how- 
ever, and prices held steady on mos! 
types. There was a rumor that C»y 
lon would be buying 450,090 ewt. flour 
in the near future for October-Nov 
ember shipment 
the Pacific Coast 
been a marked improvement 
exports. Saigon has taken a 
tial quantity of flour and so has Cey 
lon. India, reportedly, is seeking a large 
flour for late Septembe: 
Government 
as elsewhere, have been 
Freights a problem 
and may cut into some of this export 
But taken altogether the 
result is expected to be bette 


Because of 
award late in 
overseas 
ings in 


business 


there has 
in flour 
subst in- 


On 


quantity of 
ind October 
in this area 
considerable 


purchases 
are 


business 
net 
production for Pacific Coast mills in 
the months ahead 

Exports of Canadian flour continue 
and 


to increase overseas shipments 


for the week ended Aug. 20 totaled 
931,700 cwt., compared with 365.600 
cwt. the previous week. The latest 
total included 313,900 ewt. for unload- 
ing at International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries, compared with 250 
000 cwt. a week earlier 

The export flour picture at Van- 


couver showed little change during 
the week. Sales to the big Philippine 


Islands market were fair, covering 
third quarter requirements 
Exporters said that the Central 


fal! 
permits 


releasing a 
exchange 


is so 


Manila is 
foreign 


Bank in 
amount of 
for flour, but the 
that the number of permits 
jut is naturally slowed. However, it is 
expected that the third quarter sales 
will be fair, in contrast with the very 
limited business during the first half 
of the year. What will happen to 
fourth quarter permits for imported 
flour into Manila is a vexing problem 
Canadian flour sales to Japan for 


backlog large 


coming 


the making of ajinomoto, a season- 
ing product, are reportedly fair. Like- 
wise, orders from Malaya are also 
fair. Business to Central and South 
America is not too brisk 
Rye 

The rye flour markets were quiet 

the past week, following the heavy 


bookings of crop supplies in the 
previous period Prices 
were firm in the major markets. Ship 


new 
seven-day 


ping directions now are coming in 
od volume 

Quotations Aug. 21, Chicago: Whit« 
patent $459¢4.85, medium $4.494@ 
1.65, dark $3.944 4.10: Buffalo: White 
$5.39 4 5.44, medium $5.19@5.24, dark 
$4 64% 4.69; Minneapolis: White $4.57 
1467, medium $4.37 @ 4.47, dark $3.82 
1392; Pittsburgh: Pure white No. 1 
$5.1345.14, medium $4.844 4.93, dark 
$4384 4.39, rye meal $4.634 4.64 

Oatmeal 

Demand for rolled oats and oat- 
eal is seasonally slow icTross “an- 
ida. Stocks are light and prices firn 


Quotations Aug. 20, Winnipeg: Rolled 

its in 80 lb. cottons $5 4545.65 
meal in 100 Ib $6 6576 90 in 
the three prairie provinces; all 


cash 


oat- 
cottons 
prices 
carlots 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
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Robin Hood Flour 
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THREE STARS 


STERLING 








WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS 


LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 











MILLFEED 


(Continued fr 





previous, it was relatively brisk 
Buyers have well defined price 
ideas, especially for deferred, and the 


bulk of the interest has been cen- 
tered in fairly nearby shipment. They 
recognize that a lot of flour was 
booked during the forepart of July 
and the final days of June, and as 
a result, they appear to be antici- 
pating some needed selling of mill- 


the flour mills 
21, prices failed to follow 
trend from the 


feeds by 
On Aug 


any uniform away 
previous week's close. Both sacked 
and bulk middlings showed little 
change, Bulk bran was about $1 low- 
er, but sacked was 50¢ higher. Bulk 
red dog was a dollar below the pre- 
vious week, and sacked was down 
$1 to $2 

Quotations Aug. 21: Sacked bran 
$37.50, standard midds. $37, red dog 
$50.50; bulk bran $30, middlings 
$31.50, red dog $46.50 


Millfeeds apparently 
downward adjust- 
pick-up in demand 
and brought 
$2.50 to sacked 
levels, considered 


St. Louis: 
completed their 
ment. A modest 
stabilized bulk 
upturns of 50¢ to 
prices Low price 
very attractive relative to other feeds 
and better formula feeds 
encouraged mixers to step-up buying 


prices 


sales of 


Most demand was for current ship- 


ment, but mills were encouraged bs 
the increased interest displayed in 
forward bookings. Buyers indicated 


small premiums over spot levels, but 
mills asked $3 to $4 margin in view 


of the recent declines. The mill atti- 

tude reflects the doubt that values 

would dip below present levels 
Quotations Aug. 21: Sacked bran 
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$37.50@ 38, shorts $41.50@42: 
bran $30.50@31, shorts 
middlings $31.50@32. 

Boston: Values were lower in the 
local market, despite a light supply 
situation. The demand was also slug- 
gish and generally held to small lots 
for fill-in needs. At the close of the 
week's business, the market on bran 
and middlings was about at bottom 
Bran declined about $1, while mid- 
dlings yielded $4.50. 

Quotations Aug. 22: Sacked stand- 
ard bran $45, bulk $41; sacked mid- 
dlings $47.50, bulk $43.50. 

Buffalo: Demand was quiet, 
mixers and the country trade buy- 
ing as their needs required. How- 
ever, there was enough trading ac- 
complished to put bran in a tight 
shipping position for this week, with 
middlings not far behind. 


bulk 
$36 G 36.50 


wit! 


Red dog is getting top heavy. The 
trade had to contend with western 
competition during the week. The 


sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings held steady at $5.50. Running 
time ranged from 5 to 6 days. Bulk 
and sacked bran ended unchanged to 
90¢ off; bulk and sacked middlings 
were down $2 to $2.50; bulk and 
sacked red dog declined $1. Quota 
tions Aug. 21: Sacked bran $36.504G 
38, middlings $37.50@ 38.50, red dog 
$54@56.50; bulk bran $31@32.50, 
middlings $32@ 33, red dog $50@ 52 
Pacific Coast: Feed are up 
sharply and millfeed quotations firm 
Export sales for September through 
January total approximately 20,000 


prices 


tons. January and February ship 
ment for export is being offered at 
$41.50 f.a.s. Quotations Aug. 21, Port 
land: Mill run $44@45 bulk, $474 


18 sacked; middlings $52@53 bulk 
$554 56 sacked; Seattle: Sacked mill 
run $47, middlings $55; bulk millrun 
$14. middlings $52 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADA'S 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





Canada: Trade in all types of mill- 
feed is only moderate and stocks 
are in ample supply, but prices con- 
tinue unchanged. Quotations Aug. 22, 
Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills $32@ 38 
in the three prairie provinces; shorts 
$384 43; middlings $434 48; Vancou- 
ver: Bran $44, shorts $49, middlings 
$54. All prices cash carlots in sacks 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


BREA THE STAFF F 


Canadian Wheat, Flour 


Exports Show Increase 

WINNIPEG— The 
ment of Canadian wheat 
climbed to 7,733,000 bu. for the week 
Aug. 20 to the 
more than 6 million 


outward 
and flour 


move- 


ended top previous 


week's figure by 


bu. Flour, in terms of wheat, ac- 


counted for 1,223,000 bu and _ in- 
cluded 722.000 fo1 Internation 
Wheat Agreement countries “lour 


clearances overseas for the precedi! 
week amounted to the equivalent cf 


840.000 bu.. and 575,000 of this was 
for IWA destinations 

U.K. ports were listed as destina 
tions for 2,633,000 bu. of the IWA 
wheat total of 6,020,000 bu., whl 
1,489,000 cleared for Japan. The ag 
gregate included 542,000 bu. for 
Switzerland; 462,000 for the Nethe 
lands: 400,000 for Germany; 196.090 
for Belgium 116,000 for Seuth 
Africa; 112,000 for Venezuela nd 


70,000 bu. for the Philippines 

Class 2 export clearances of 490,000 
225,000 bu. to 
to Burma; 56 
Italy, and 


bu. were made up of 
Colombia; 134,000 bu 
000 to Lebanon; 55,000 to 
20,000 bu. to Guatemala 

A check of export statistics 
the first Canadian 
Burma in at least 0) 


shows 
this to be wheat 
exported to 


years 


Iran Wheat Supply Up 

WASHINGTON Because of im- 
proved supply, Iran 
to become a wheat exporter this yea 


domestic hopes 


iccording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Foreign Crops and Mar 
kets report. Iran has a record crop 


estimated at 114 million bushels, and 
has removed its bar nm Wheat ex 
ports 
As of Aug. 1, Iran was negotiatin 
vith India for sale of 100-200,000 tons 
wheat. However, despite its bump 


1959 crop, Iran probably will not 

ve more than 100,000 tons avail 

e for export 

In attempting to sell in the world 

irket, Iran is handicapped by the 

ct that its wheat lacks grades and 
standards Also, Iranian domestic 
Wheat prices are higher than those 


broad ind there is a scarcity of 


handling and storage facilities No 
significant quantities of wheat ire 
kely to be exported except to neigh 


countries 
Greater use of farn 

permitted expansion of 
ge on land 


ler old cultural 


rachinery h 
wheat 
unsuitable for the crop 
methods. Progress 


n seed treatment has reduced sm 


mage nd much attention is being 
new and higher 
The government's 


ised pre 


devoted to breeding 


vielding varieties 


price support has incre ducer 


interest in wheat 
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Dr. William B. Reynolds 


General Mills Names 


New Research Director 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. William B 
Reynolds has been named vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, and director of research, C. H 
Bell, president, has announced. This 
appointment, Mr. Bell said, has been 
made “to further strengthen execu- 
tive attention to the increasingly im- 
portant research function in General 
Mills 


Dr. Reynolds, a native of Ottumwa, 


Iowa, and formerly director of re- 
search for Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Bartlesville, Okla., is a graduate of 


Cornell College, and holds a Ph.D 
degree in organic chemistry from the 
University of Chicago. 

After service with DuPont and the 


Interchemical Corp., Dr teynolds 
with the University of Chicago 
research instructor. In 1943, he 
moved to the University of Cincinnati 
as assistant professor, later becoming 
and head of the 
chemical division of that university's 
ipplied science department 

1946, Dr. Reynolds has been 
employed by the Phillips Petroleum 
Co., where he first supervised its syn- 
thetic rubber program 


was 


iS a 


issociate professor 


since 


In his position as vice president in 
charge of research, Dr. Reynolds will 
be responsible for the coordination of 
research conducted by the General 
Mills central research laboratories, as 
well as by the company’s divisions, 
and for the integration of such work 
in the total research program of the 
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Pakistan ‘Wheat Team’ Tours 
U.S. Grain, Milling Industry 


“Whe western grain 


practices 


CHICAGO 
ing the U.S. this summer from Eu narketi procedures and 
rope, Asia and South Ameri AVE wi irren W 
toured the nation’s wheat fie f 
the Pacific Northwest thri th “he second and third days of 
Great Plains and into the soft winté ‘hicago visit were spent with officials 
wheat section of the Midwest Millers National Federatior 

places and terminal el inder the direction of its 
and large milling and | ! “asurel 
plants American Institute of 

The McFa 
country 
group consisting of 
rector of Procurement a 
tion of Food Hashim 
secretary Food Departme! 
awala, vice chairman 
Mills Assn.; Anwar 
A. & B. Bscuit Co 
who operates i 
farm in his native 

While on their 
U.S., the group was 
by Ivan Packard, executive ( 
of the Washington Associa 
Wheat Growers, which 
at Ritzville, Wash. Mr. Pach 
companying the delegati 
Karachi, Pakistan 
open a foreign m 
The venture is being 
jointly by the US 
Agriculture, various 
issociations and the Gre 


Market Devel pment Ass 


it i | rtul ' to discuss 
Lebeck, secretary of 


their 


is market secretary 


tors, John Sher 
B iKIN¢: 
iden 


latest gr ip te 
was a e-r 
Pakistan Wheat Consumption 

the wheat and mil 
Barkat Ahmd 
roup, it was 
ta consumption 
untry is very high 

in the US 
ipprox 


scussI! 


1 that 


pers 


| yn, oF 


I 

of the number ol 
country, he said that 
western Pakistan and 
Pakistan. About 
milled there is with 
ler equipment, and 
iining roll- 

r flour is made int 


with stone 


where 


irketing : 
Cila 


I 
id. ‘I 


but they h 


fice 


ypatis i form ot 
I 


ley import very 


Dey irtment been get 
whe from the U.S 
ns granted through 

180. Imports J 


wester! “ 
t Pl 
ibh f US 
Chicago Tour | t into P 
1959 were 18 


24,462,000 bu. the 


first SIX 


ikistan the 
151.001 hu 


The whea \ 
on Aug. 18 an the f Wil s compared with 
three days at the lers if me perio veal 
Federation, the Ame n Ir if izzed to the size of their ar 
Baking ind the il f Ahmd said that 
Trade, where they id first-hand of t runs ab million tons and that 
portunity to see ind | \ und 30 
trading and hedging <} . o ! ! largely are red ind 
them I f \ -a from the 

They w said, is 

ol Trad I l fter tl Des lescribe i semi-hard h 
of both the west 


tnessed 1 


t fol owed 
floor 
where they exam! 
hard and soft red winte 
is they have peer puy 1 this I mn r D.C 
country. At lunch t New 


wheats grown 


veral d 
and take a p 


York on Aug 


will spend s¢ 


PAKISTANI WHEAT TEAM—Pictured 
that visited the Chicago Board of Trade. 
red winter wheat are, left to right: Barkat 
distribution; Hashim Ali, deputy se 
director, A&B Biscuit Co.; F. Tawawala, vice chairman, Pakistan Flour Mills 
Assn.; Fred A. Meyer and Don L. Klein, members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and cash grain salesmen for Lowell Hoit & Co. 


here is the Pakistani wheat team 
Shown viewing a sample of hard 
Ahmd, director, procurement and 


‘retary, food department; Anwar Yahya, 
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MILLER 


Maurice L. Olson 


EXPANSIONIST—The expansion of 
both the Carter and Si 
mon lines of grain cleaning and flour 
milling machinery achieved since the 
formation of the Simon-Carter Co, 
has led to Various organiza 


business in 


last year 
according to 4 

The company 
merger of U.S. op- 


tion changes, 
Ingraham, president 
Was formed by a 
erations between the Hart-Carter Co 
of Minneapolis and Henry Simon, 
Lid., of England As part of the 
changes, Maurice L. Olson 
appointed to the newly 
tion of 


has been 
created 


manager. Mr 


post 
general sales 
Olson, who has been export manager, 
following a period in the engineering 
department, has a broad milling back 
ground 
With one 
panies 


having served for many years 
of the leading milling com 
Further integration of the 
Various sales departments will be car 
ried out under his supervision, Mr 


Ingraham states. 





St. Louis Milling, 
Grain Club Meets 


Ty I} Sf | 


tendance 
tir t 
‘ 


Changes in GMI 
Grocery Products 


Division Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—-W. B 
named assistant to the 
manager in charge of operations for 
the grocery products division of Gen- 
‘ il Mills, Ine it 
P. McFarland 


nt and genera 


Cash has 


been general 


was announced by 
company vice presi 
manager of the divi 
Mr ‘ash, who has been marketing 
wr baking mixes and refrig- 
be responsible fo 
products control, manu- 
ind engineering 
ind distribution 
rs, formerly administra 
McFarland, has 


manager of broack 


rrocery 
ducts perso! nel 

A. Soue 
ssistant to Mri 

en ippointed 
media 
In other moves in the recers 
products division, J. F Matthes 
named n manager for baking 
foods; W. R 


idvertising 


and shows 


was 
irketin 
mxes and refrigerated 
man- 
products; D. F 
n was named advertising man 
mixes; J. J 
to the 
and F. W 


is appointed merchandising 


Kost is ippointed 
for the same 
Swans 
r Betty Crocker! 


was named assistant 


f marketing 


Idaho Elevator Bought 
IDAHO 
rain and 
unced the purchase 
Hess & Son elevator at 


Jack 


livestock 


IDAHO FALLS 
Thoma local 

has ann 

Ilya 

rechase brings to the Jack 

& Livestock Co. an ad 
bu. of grain 

rs Bonneville 

gest wheat producing 

ind also serves the 

farmlands of 

Idaho counties 


storayve 


County 


ducing 


reports he will operate 


itor in conjunction with 


000 bu. elevator. Besides 


facilities, the new ware 
mve i complete 
feed 


and 


farm sup 
neluding and items 
the feed 


is said 


grain busi 
has sold 
Idaho, to 
operated by 

order to 


ilso said he 
st. Anthony 
equity Orme 
rgensen in con 


centrate his operation in Idaho Falls 
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modernized so they can produce the 
complete ADM line of resins 

Despite construction of a second 
plant to manufacture Crosby Cruisers 
at Donalsonville, Ga., demand for 
these fiberglass reinforced pleasure 
craft exceeded production. 

The ADM executives told stock- 
holders that the year was marked by 
introduction of a number of new prod- 
ucts, ranging from chemicals to pro- 
tective coating vehicles to food prod 
ucts 

In the _ protective 
ADM continued its 
water thinned resins with introduc- 
tion of Arolon 1000, the first prac- 
tical fire-safe resin for industrial fin- 
and Arolon 210, for exterior 
paints. The new Aroplaz 2580, which 
offers the most durable metal finish 
available, is now in use for automo- 
bile finishes by several manufactur- 
ers. ADM also unveiled new resins for 
plastic foams in the flotation and in- 
sulation markets and for the fiber- 
reinforced plastics field. The 
company’s new Adogen fatty nitrogen 
chemicals, with wide application in 
many industries, also have been suc- 
cessful. 

Noting that expansion of bentonite 
the taconite industry is an 

the ADM executives 
bentonite plant at Coleny, 
Wyo., operated at capacity and the 
Upton, Wyo., plant was back in oper 
ation after a damaging fire 

New industrial cereals, produced at 
new facilities in St. Joseph, Mo., 
boosted sales of those products to the 
building material, mineral processing 
paper, and explosives industries 

In Mexico, formula feed and 
profits increased, A new plant is be 
ing built at Guadalajara 

A new chemical plant built in Bel 
gium in cooperation with the Petro 
fina interests went on earls 
in 1959. It is the most modern plant 
of its type in the European Common 
Market area 

As a result of market studies, ADM 
is increasing its investment in RE 
GRASA, a_ Spanish and 
marine oil processing firm 

The report stated that ADM 
a number of licensing agreements 
with Euronean and Latin American 
firms permitting them to ADM 
patents and technical know-how 


coatings field 
development « 


ishes, 


glass 


sales to 
ticip ited, 
the new 


said 


have 


sales 


stream 


vegetable 


now 
has 


use 


Planning Ahead 

Corcluding the report, the chair 
man of the board and the president 
had this to say on the subject of 
“planning for the ‘sixties’: “ADM 
management intends to make maxi- 
mum use of the company’s favorable 
financial structure, its experience and 
knowledge of agricultural commodi 
ties, and the basic breadth and depth 
of our chemical research. We intend 
to achieve integrated growth throuch 
research and development, expansion 
and modernization of present fac li 
ties with continuous emphasis on 
marketing. We shall look to our cus 
tomers for help and guidance in fill- 


ing their wants and needs. We shall 
look to our employees for their con- 
tinued industry, cooperation, and en- 


thusiasm, for the success of ADM de 
pends upon the efforts of each em- 
ployee. To them go our thanks and 
appreciation for making this past 
vear successful.” 


eA Ss THE STAFF r 


GREEK RECORD SEEN 
ATHENS 
wheat harvest this vear. The acreage 
is the biggest in history and produc- 
tion is forecast at 66 million bushels 


Greece expects a record 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARIES 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 


August 25, 1959 























ASSETS 
1959 1958 
RRENT ASSETS 
“ Cash $ 7,141,359 $ 10,149,457 
Receivables 
Trade accounts $ 18,905,677 $ 18,456,909 
Other 1,125,193 1,057,606 
Less allowance for possible loss 875,436 843,906 
$ 19,155,434 $ 18,670,609 
Inventories— i 
At lower of cost (last-in, first-out method) or market ; 
Linseed oil, soybean oil, sperm oil and crude fish oil $ 3,396.43) $ 4.294.887 
At lower of cost (first in, first-out method) or market 
Flaxseed, soybean and other raw materials 13,098,338 9,552,295 
Sundry oils and other products 7,842,900 7,705.32 
Materials and supplies 2,463,466 2,313,594 
At market 
Flour, wheat and other grains, feed and meal 12,283,228 9,453 466 
$ 39,084,363 $ 33,319,563 
Prepaid expenses 1,509,811 1,116,830 
Total current assets $ 66,890,967 $ 63,256,459 
INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS 
Investment in and advances to other corporations (50% or 
less owned) 
Foreign $ 3,272,609 $ 2,851,705 
Domestic 1,452,964 1,271,420 
Sundry notes and accounts 1,175,100 1.218.517 
$ 5,900,673 $ 5,341,642 
PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQU'PMENT—on the basis of cost 
Land 781,092 $ 1,118,298 
Buildings, machinery and equipment 73,467,635 72,924,156 
Less allowance for depreciation 31,814,019 30,924 290 
$ 42,434,708 $ 43,118,164 
$115,226,348 $11,716,265 
LIABILITIES 
1959 958 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses $ 11,826,436 $ 11,900,595 
Income taxes—estimated 3,466,719 2,750,492 
Reserve for anticipated replacement of inventories, less related 
income tax reduction 620,000 651,00 
Total current liabilities $ 15,913,155 $ 15,302,087 
RESERVES 
or deferred taxes on income 614,800 460.782 


SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 















































Common stock, no par value 
Authorized 2,500,000 shares 
Shares reserved—!959—52,969, |958—60, 5/6 
Shares issued—!959—/ 650,062, 1958—1i 650,052 $ 33,382,734 $ 33,382,734 
Capital surplus 550,499 550,499 
Reinvested earnings 66,398 080 64,168 817 
$100,331,313 $ 98,102,050 
Less capital stock in treasury—at cost— 
Shares—/959—44 84) 1958—59 509 1,632,920 2,148,654 
$ 98,698,393 $ 95,953,396 
$115,226,348 $11,716,265 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
INCOME 
1959 1958 
Net sales and other operating income $239,370,108 $225.811,912 
Dividends received and interest earned 360,350 361,000 
Profit (loss) on disposal of depreciable assets 251,535 324.698 
Miscellaneous income 32,775 138,600 
$239,511,698 $226, 636,210 
COSTS AND EXPENSES [including provision for depreciation—i959— 
$3,729,459, 1958—$3,868 847 
Cost of products sold and other operating costs $211,648 062 $203,578,773 
Selling, general and administrative expenses 16,095,445 4,776,522 
Interest paid 505,580 743,653 
Miscellaneous deductions 77,597 26,226 
$228,326 684 $219,125,174 
Profit before taxes on income $ 11,185,014 $ 7,511,036 
Taxes on income—estimated 5,749 628 3,607,414 
Net profit for the year $ 5,435,386 $ 3,903,622 
REINVESTED EARNINGS 
Balance at beginning of year $ 64,168 817 $ 63,449,156 
Net profit for the year 5,435,386 3,903,622 
Reinvested earnings of subsidiary included in consolidation in 1958 5.35 
$ 69,604,203 $ 67,358,129 
ess cash dividend paid ($2 a share 3,206,123 3,189,312 
Reinvested earnings at end of year $ 66,398,080 $ 64,168 817 
SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN CONSOLIDATED WORKING CAPITAL 
1959 1958 
Working capital at beginning of year $ 47,954,372 $ 46,737,180 
Additions 
From profit and loss 
Net profit for the year $ 5,435,386 $ 3,903,622 
Provision for depreciation 3,729,459 3,868 847 
Provision for income taxes deferred 154,018 54.017 
Loss on disposal of depreciable assets 251,535 
Total from profit and loss $ 9.570.398 $ 926 486 
Capital stock sold 184,670 4,093 
Net current assets from acquisition of subsidiary for treasury 
stock 206,064 2,167,046 
$ 57,915,504 $ 56,844,805 
Deductions 
Additions to property, plant and equipment $ 4,028,410 $ 6,995 867 
Less proceeds from assets disposed of 730,872 1,544,090 
Net additions $ 3,297,538 $ 5,451,777 
Less cost of treasury stock applied thereon 125,000 406,024 
Net effect on working capital $ 3.172.538 $ 4.045.753 
OD n cash ($2 a share 3,206,123 3,189,312 
Cost stock acquired 296,749 
Investment in and advances to other corporations 602 448 314,322 
nerease (decrease) in other investments, advances. etc 43,417 44,297 
$ 6,937,692 $ 8,890,433 
Working capital at end of year $ 50,977,812 $ 47,954,372 
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Grain Carryover Stock 
Down 13% from 1958 


In Canada 
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the five n r Canadian 
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total ic¢ rd ng to th pure u 
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of wheat, compared with last year's 
revised estimate of 639,500,000 bu 
ind the previous reccrd high of 729 
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Barley Price Support 
Eligibility Broadened 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart 
nent of Agriculture has broadened 
t price support eligibility for 1959 

ariey to include race Ni ) 





No. 5 gal! 


riey o1 


This 





iction Wii prov ice eatle 
price protection to producers for this 
year’s barley crop, which has a high 
proportion of thin barley due » ul 
favorable weather conait ns, p 
y in North Dakota, USI 1 
To determine the loan rate f spe 
fic lots, barley grading No. 5 w 
be liscounted 18¢ bu. below the }t 


for rade No. 2 or bet 


support price 


te in addition to other applicabl 
liscounts 

Prior to this change, price support 
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Rye Crop Prospects 
Re luced hasogeapees July 
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whereby they would maintain a mar- 
ket price for the basic commodities, 
which would halt any acquisition of 
those commodities in the Commodity 
Credit Corp. inventory. 

One can only suppose that with 
1960 coming up as a major political 
year, the USDA administrative staff 
will find it prudent to take off the 
market as much edible oils and lard 
as it can through donation to make 
for a firm price base in 1960. 

The Humphrey donation program 
for edible fats and oils reveals a fine 
hand of trade sources. It has been 
accepted in the Senate Agriculture 
Committee by ordinary opposition on 
the grounds that they know the 
source of the proposal, but they doubt 
that the presidential timber of Sen. 
Humphrey can make the grade this 
coming year. 

It may be said that PL 480 exten- 
sion legislation will be that offered 
from the Senate side, particularly 
after the House rejected the House 
Agriculture Committee version. 

The next step after Congressional 
action will be the announcement of 
major tightening of barter controls 
and a program to make available edi- 
ble oils for domestic and foreign aid. 
The major problem now is the timing 
of such programs, which of course 
contemplate pipeline filling for the 
voluntary aid agencies 

Such a pipeline filling can be little 
less than generous, but the big ques- 
tion is, when will it start? 
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shipments on bulk grain. It is some- 
what parallel to the conditions which 
developed when the Granger roads 


lost West Coast grain freight volume 


to the Panama Canal 
Here is a repetition of this fight 
The St. Lawrence Seaway is a fact 


It may seem naive that perhaps the 
answer to this problem would be an 
effort of the carriers to bring their 


rates into competition with the big 
interior Seaway traffic 
There is another factor still to be 


the tariff charges 
Lawrence Seaway on bulk 
eastbound. There is a grave 
suspicion that these rates are too low 
and will have to be adjusted upwards 
the cost of movement. If 
occurs the may become 
as to transhipment of bulk 
through Canadian ports 


developed, that of 
on the St 


cargoes 


t« cover 
that issue 
academic 
U.S. grains 


Ihe balance of power on this meas- 


ure may rest on the decision of the 
big farm leader on the Republican 
side of the Senate, Sen. George D 
Aiken (R., Vt.). He may be able to 


influence the te 
and may carry 


any 


on the Senate floor, 
the concluding vote in 
conference nmittee if his 
halt U.S. fi- 
through the 


col 
chamber should vote to 
nanced 
Seaway 


rain exports 





BURRUS 





ness each with 


the previous 


operated profitably 
greater profits than in 
year 

Cuban Situation 
to Cuba, where the firm 
subsidiary, Mr. Burrus 


Referring 
operates a 
said: 

“As is perfectly 
circumstances, a 


the 


con- 


under 
deal of 


natural 
great 


fusion has existed in Cuba for all of 
the months of this calendar year, and 
for several months prior thereto, Our 


principal problems have stemmed 
from inadequate wheat import li- 
censes and from demands made by 


organized labor. These problems have 
been resolved, along with others, in 
such an over-all manner that profits 
from the current fiscal year’s opera- 
tion should equal, and possibly better, 
those for the year recently ended 

“In July of 1958, Burrus Flour 
Mills, S.A. paid a common stock divid- 
end of pesos 2.5 million, and in July 
of 1959 another of pesos 1 million, to 
bring its paid in capital up fully to 
its authorized pesos 4 million. There 
are Cuban government restrictions 
limiting the transfer of dollar ex 
change to those funds required to 
cover the costs of authorized imports 
Stated simply, under existing regula- 
tions, profits of the Cuban sub- 
sidiaries cannot be transferred by 
cash dividends to the corporation; 
this is of no particular immediate 
concern to management. The sales of 
Cuba's principal export product, 
sugar, are made against payments in 
U.S. dollars. It is believed by those in 
good position to evaluate the situa- 
tion that no exchange problem is like- 
ly to develop in the foreseeable fu 
ture.” 

Based on the present outlook, the 
current fiscal year's operations should 
produce satisfactory results, Mr. Bur- 
rus concluded. 
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Oregon Grain Crops 
Threatened by Disease 


PORTLAND, ORE. Disaste1 
threatens Oregon grain crops, and 
the federal crop insurance agency is 
moving to ease its effect on farmers 
reports Peyton R. Winn, Pendleton, 
Ore., district supervisor for the Fed- 
eral Crop Insurance Corp. 

Mr. Winn said that grain 
have cut in half the western Oregon 
grain crop for the second year in a 
row, and threaten to spread east of 
the Cascade mountains. Grain has 
been hit hardest by yellow dwarf vi- 
rus, which is spread by all kinds of 
aphids 

In July alone, Mr. Winn said, more 
than 40 Linn County farmers report- 
ed losses out of a total of about 200 
who have insurance for grain crops 

The crop insurance agency 
year paid out four times as much in 
Linn County as it received in premi- 
ums, the official reported. He esti- 
mated that this year it will pay out 
twice as much as it receives there 

“Many 
harvest 


diseases 


iast 


farmers won't 
their grain. The 
as bad in Marion, Washington and 
Yamhill counties, where we have no 
crop insurance program,” Mr. Winn 
said 

Experiments are being undertaken 
to find varieties that the dis 


even try to 
Situation Is 


resist 
eases 
The 
Oregon 
ports Mr 
sweep over 
of the state 


found in 
countes, re- 
likely to 


areas 


virus has been 

grain-growing 
Winn, and it is 
all grain-growing 
BREAD 
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Firm Purchased 


NEW YORK.- Peter LaRosa, presi- 
dent of V. LaRosa & Sons, Inc., has 
announced purchase of the Tharinget 
Macaroni Co, of Milwaukee. The firm 
will be operated as a division of the 
LaRosa company, with Jack Luehring 
as vice president and general mana- 
ger. LaRosa & Sens recently acquired 
the Chicago macaroni firm of A. Rus- 
so & Co. 
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Missouri River Grain 
Shipping at New High 


OMAHA, NEB.—For the first time, 
grain tonnage moving down the Mis- 
souri River from Omaha exceeds the 
tonnage of steel and other products 
coming up 

By the end of July, 
had been barged down 
203.067 tons were received. 

This was reported by James R 
Smith, vice president of the Missis 
sippi Valley Assn., based on an analy- 
sis of figures provided by the Army 
Engineers 

The down-river cargoes were most- 
ly corn and wheat, and also included 
more than 15,000 tons of alfalfa mea! 


248,947 
river, 


tons 
and 


pellets 
Up-bound iron and steel previously 
provided the biggest river tonnage 
The new trend in grain, Mr. Smith 
idded, is of “great importance to the 


farmers cf this area 
“Every bushel of grain moved out 
represents a saving for the farmers 


The man who can ship by water can 
ifford to pay more for the grain he 
buys, and is more competitive in his 
bidding.”’ 

Some incoming barge products a'so 
benefit farmers of this Mi 
Smith said approximately 21,000 tons 


‘ 


area 
f commercial molasses used for stock 
feed has been pulled upstream 

He laid the surge in 
ments to the new loading termina! 
in Council Bluffs the river 
from Omaha, and to improvements in 
grain-handling capability at the 
Omaha Municipal Dock 


USDA Export Report 


grain ship- 


IcTOSS 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’ reports that 
wheat and wheat flour sales regis- 
tered for export payment with the 
Commodity Credit Corp. by the ex- 
port trade Guring the week Aug. 12- 
18, 1959, were as follows 

Wheat under the payment-in- 


kind program, for the week totaled 
5,177,228 bushels; cumulative 
since July 1, 1959, 43,397,672 bush- 
els. 

Flour under the cash 
for the week totated 445,517 
ewt. (1,024,688 bushels wheat- 
equivalent); cumulative since July 
1, 1959, 2,153,911 ewt. (4,953,995 
bushels wheat-equivalent). 

Sales for the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago, (August 12-18, 
1958), totaled 7,915,576 bushels of 
Wheat ard 534.269 ewt. of flour. 


payment 


The department reported that the 
information as to activity 
inder the new 1959 wheat agreement 


is being deferred pending the receipt 


release of 


of the first reports from the Interna- 
nal Wheat Council 
On August 19, 1959, the depart- 
ment announced the opening of sales 
ler the 1959-60 IWA program to 
Panama 





END OF GRAIN STORAGE 
PROBLEM PREDICTED 
BY CANADIAN 


WINNIPEG—At Winnipeg last 
week for discussions with the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, Gordon Churchill, 


trade minister, suggested that by 
next Year surplus grain stored on 


Canadian farms would no longer be a 
national problem. He admitted in 
some instances that farmers wou'd 
still have surplus stocks on the farm, 
but that this would not be at all gen- 
eral. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 














v v v 





HELP WANTED 
eel v 


WANTED: SALES MANAGER. 











DIVISION- 
ete charge 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


lenin © 











FOR SALE 
FEED MILL — FULLY EQUIPPED 
Grinders - Mixer - Pellet Mill - Molasses 


Mixer - Packers - Cleaners - Scale - Over- 
heod Bins for bulk feed. Located at 
Eugene, Oregon, in one of the best agri- 
cultural areas on mainline of Southern 
Pacific Railroad. For details write— 


CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC. 
P. ©. Box 3773, Portland, Oregon 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A RRR Vv 


FOR SALE 

One Allis-Chalmers 9x24 double-roller mill. 
One Texrope Drive 58105-5.8-20.0 with 4 
extra Allis-Chalmers 9x24 rollers with 24 
corrugations inch. Total price $3,500, 
f.0.b. Saddle Brook, N.J. Write or call 
F. H. Lockheimer, 296 Midland Ave., 
Saddle Brook, N.J.; Gregory 2-7200. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
Lenehan v 


PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your — | 
equipment and properties large or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery decler in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equip t. No +i will sell 
or purchase, immediate sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete plants, many 











items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 
Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. JA 8-2132 





Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Quaker Oats Gives 
$200,000 to Akron 


AKRON, OHIO— The Quaker Oats 
C Chicago, has presented $200 00 
to the city of Akron as a contribution 
toward development of the area as a 
civic center. Quaker Oats shut dow 
its plant in Akron this spring after 
selling its property to the city 

Development of the area along the 
Ohio Canal is part of Akron’s con 
templated $42 million capital in 
prevements program. When the p 
gram was first announced, Quaker 


Oats said it would refund $200,0( 
the purchase price 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


ILLER 








ny Way You Look at It... 


HERE IS ONE publication that brings vou 

all the news of the flow 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
lv the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them 


up-to-the-minute 


Kach week The Miller records the happenings 
in the milling industrv——in the U.S... in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what the men in the trade are saving can be 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor- 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also-many other features in The 
Miller. There are articles about mill operations, 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 vears The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


THE MORTHWEST(ON 


For Advertising Information 


For Subscriptions, Contact 


Miller 


Branch Offices: New York, 


services to advertisers. Developed and main 
tools in the op 


ration of their businesses, this service program has 


tained to offer advertisers valuable 


heen improved to increase its value to advertisers 
ind to the 
ited. This program provides advertisers with bul 
and 


industries with which they are associ 


exclusive lists, reference research and 


tinis, 
peclal services 
Truly of the 
program to advertisers make 
il of the milling industry 


news and its service 


The Miller the 


its coverage 


your 


T'o make sure you read the milling indus 
try news while it is still up to-the-minute 
of Thi 
Miller in case you are not already rece 
it? Then will be of 
MASSING ONE 52 ide a-pached ISSUCS 


mwiy not orde r your own Copy 


You certain not 


oft the 
year. Subscription rates are 


img 


during the 
S4 a year. The Miller is available to pe 
SOUS 3 and SCOTT ing the milling and grain 


indu Strics only. 


2501 Wayzata Bivd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Chicago, Kansos City 
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DANNEN COVERS THE MIDLANDS 


top quality milling wheat... . 
X-rayed 
for your protection 


















Every modern grain service is 

available at Dannen Mills... DANNEN MILLS INC 
... Our 22 million bushel J » DANNEN 
storage capacity consists of 28 GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 
country stations strategically 

situated in the grain belt, and St. Joseph, Mo. Kansas City Omaha 

our main plant in St. Joseph. 1009 Corby Bldg. 1039 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Adams 3-616! Phone Grand |-6212 Phone Market 6616 





ia International Milling Company, Buffalo, New York Copacity 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


GETS MILL-TO-MILL UNIFORMITY WITH 
W & T Flour Treatme 


Quality and uniformity are bywords in International Milling Company's 
22 flour mills in the United States and Canada. International has learned it 
can depend upon Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment processes and service to 
assist in maintaining optimum uniformity and quality in its flour produced 
from mill to mill. 

No matter what kind of flour is being produced, there is a Wallace & Tiernan 
process to protect uniformity. 

The Dyox® Process assures consistent bakery performance. Fresh, sharp 

chlorine dioxide gas is accurately applied to flours to give uniform maturing. 

© Chlorine gas is metered precisely through W&T control units for the 
same pH, time after time. 

e Novadelox® insures uniform color and best color dress. 

International Milling Company is only one of the many milling companies 
using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ng units Chlorine di- 
nerated and applied 
out waste. 









Since the alphabet began, we’ve learned it through 
the words that mean the most. 

Simple words, with great meaning . . . like Bread. 
B stands for Bread, and Bread stands for food, for 
home, for security. Bread has stood for these things 
since man first stopped roaming to cultivate his 
fields and raise his grain and start a civilization. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


= 


a 


The world has changed a lot, but the basic 
alphabet by which we live has changed very little; 
the basics are still the same. . . and B still stands 
for Bread. 

General Mills proudly takes its part in supplying 
the baking industry with the finest flour the world 
has yet milled. 


aie 


batted 





